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wiss BREMER’S HOMES OF THE NEW WORLD. 
na cme 

reader who forms his opinion of Miss 
Heat book on America from a first cur- 
80 will be apt to do that lady no 
little injustice. The ntiy As pee enthu- 
sjasm on the surface, the superficial estimates 
of character, the hasty and seewingly feeble 
judgments of common objects, conceal fre- 
quently genuine sentiment, keen appreciation 
of individual traits, and no little insight for a 
stranger into the novelties of American life 
and manners, ‘The haste, the credulity, the 
unbounded egotism, strike most obviously at 
first, There are other qualities through which 
Frederika Bremer has become endeared to 
the world in her novels; the love of nature, 
unlimited faith in goodness, and a perception 
of humor which goes far to conceal, if it does 
not reconcile, the inequalities of life. These 
are noble traits, characteristic of the age and 
of the development of humanity, and they 
are brightly displayed in Miss Bremer’s book. 
Her eye is so appreciative of “the soul of 

ness in things evil,” that she not only 
“ observingly distils it out,” but hastens the 
result by a moral chemistry of her own. Oc- 
casionally her judgment is intuitive, and we 
believe, in all these cases, it is on the charita- 
ble side. Her warmest tributes are to phi- 
lanthropy, to the love of humanity in the 
care of hospitals, institutions for alleviating 
the ills of life, and even those less practica- 
ble, as the tery, which would seek 
almost entirely to anticipate and avoid them. 
Readers may dissent from Miss Bremer’s es- 
timates of social affairs, may distrust her 
womanly enthusiasm, and , in the affairs 
of which she treats, for the exercise of a more 
masculine judgment; but whatever notions 
or prejudices may have been shocked, or 
whatever the amount of innocent laughter 
indulged in, thé book will be laid down, by 
all sound-hearted and intelligent persons, 
with an increased respect for the author of 
Home and the Neighbors. Amidst whatever 
deficiencies, there is a great deal of magna- 
nimity and sincerity in Miss Bremer’s un- 
doubted fondness for America. 

One portion of the tour will be read with 
especial interest, that which relates to the 
South. As Americans, we are much better 
acquainted with many parts of Europe than 
with the social life of our southern friends. A 
system of railroads for intereommunication, 
and the settlement of the vexed topic of sla- 
very, on a due understanding of that hitherto 
much misunderstood subject, for a basis of 
social intereourse, will, before a very long 
while, ¢ this relation entirely. Dis- 
Unionists itators will have had their 
day, and we shall look at the homes of the 
South through other spectacles than those 
of abolition leetyrers. 

Of the institution of slavery, Miss Bremer 
expresses this hopeful conclusion, as the re- 
sult of her observations :— 


“T found that in Georgia the following view 
of slavery prevailed sancallf.: . 

Slavery is an evil; but under the wise di- 
rection of God it will beeome a blessing to the 
hegroes. The whites who have enslaved them 
will make them eom ion for their suffer- 

jus through the gift of Christianity, and b 
- oe them in agriculture and the handi- 
be Phage they may be first instructed, 
en gradually emancipated and colonized 











: , : , a. 
in Africa; the heathen nations of Africa being | South to eat bananas, to see the negroes, and 


finally Christianized and civilized through the | hear their songs. 


It will do them good to go 


Christianized and emancipated slaves of Ame-| through the primeval forest, with its flowers 


rica, 

“I am convinced that this is the truth and 
the way. And by this view of the question in 
Georgia, and from what has already begun, 
I see a proof of how much publie opinion in 
this country goes ahead of legislation ; for the 
law, as regards the treatment of slaves, takes 
a very low stand in Georgia, as well as in South 
Carolina.” 


A similar notion is expressed when speak- 
ing of the views of Bishop Elliott, of Geor- 
gia:— 

“¢ Already,’ said he, ‘is Christianity labor- 
ing to elevate the being of the negro po vu- 
lation, and from year to year their condition 
improves, both spiritually and physically ; they 
will soon be our equals as regards morals, and 
when they become our equals, they can no 
longer be our slaves. The next step will be 
for them to receive wages as servants; and I 
know several persons who are already treating 
their slaves as such.’ This conversation de- 
lighted me, for I am convinced that Elliott’s 
views on this subject are correct.” 


Sadly enough, for a contradiction of these 
opinions, we happen to have on our table the 
expressions on this subject of the two leading 
Reviews of the country, the North Ameri- 
ean, published at Boston, and the Southern 
Quarterly, at Charleston. The former ae- 
cepts the institution as a permanent esta- 
blished fact, considers its abolition, with the 
existence of the slaves in the country, in the 
condition of “ free blacks,” as an evil not to 
be encountered, and regards the relation be- 
tween master and slave as one of duty on 
both sides: the servant gaining a protection 
which he cannot provide for himself, and 
without which he would be miserable; the 
master owing to his dependent the rights of 
aman. That is the last northern view, which, 
we may add, takes up the slave in his capa- 
city as a man, from the point of view very 
ably set forth in a recent physiological essay 
by Burmeister, the distinguished geologist of 
Halle# The tone of the southern article, as 
to the permanency of the institution, may be 
judged of by the suggestion it makes, that 
“the South may be forced to demand of the 
federal government a reopening of the slave 
trade, under certain conditions.” This is 
proposed with a certain naiveté, but there is 
a suggestion in the North American which is 
quite as curious, namely, that a modified sys- 
tem of slavery, of some sort or other, might 
be a very good discipline for the newly arrived 
bands of ignorant foreign emigrants. — 

Turning from such extremities of journal- 
ism, it is pleasant to record Miss Bremer’s 
expression of sympathy with the joyous, 
laughing negro :— 

“I confess that, according to my opinion, 
the southern States would lose a great part of 
their charm and their peculiar character in 
losing their black population. Bananas, ne- 

and negro songs are the greatest refresh- 
ments of the mind, according to my experience, 
which I found in the United States. And to 
every one, whether in Old or New England, 
who is troubled by spleen or dyspepsia, or 
over-excitement of the brain or nerves, wouid 
recommend, as a radical cure, a journey to the 





* Every one who desires to study this subject in a natu- 
ral poe b gee view | should procure this Essay, which 
now 


may a pamphlet form, at the office of 

the New York Post. The Essay is entitled, 

“The Comparative Anatomy and Ps chology of the Afri- 
rom 


N ” and is translated e German b 
Dr. Friedlander, of pein and Dr. Robert Tomes of 
city. 


} 
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and its odors, and to sail upon the red rivers! 
But the negroes are preferable to everything 
else. They are the life and the good humor of 
the South. The more I see of this people, their 
manners, their disposition, way ot talking, of 
acting, of moving, the more am I convinced 
that they are a distinet stock in the great hu- 
man family, and are intended to present a dis- 
tinct physiognomy, a distinct form of the old 
type, man, and this physiognomy is the result 
of temperament.” 


While on this topie we may quote, as a 
compliment to Miss Bremer’s sagacity, her 
anticipation of Unele Tom’s Cabin. The 
Swedish novelist had planned the very work 
of Mrs. Stowe. The passage is curious :-— 


“T have heard histories of the flight of slaves 
which are full of the most intense interest, and 
I cannot conceive why these ineidents do not be- 
come the subjects of romances and novels in the 
literature of this country. I know no subject 
which could furnish opportunities for more 
heart-rending or more picturesque descriptions 
and scenes. The slaves, for example, who fly ‘the 
way of the NorthStar,’ as it is called, who know 
no other road to liberty than the road toward 
the North, who wander on by night when it 
shines, and conceal themselves by day in the 
deep forests, where sometimes gentle Friends 
(Quakers) carry out food to them, without 
which they would probably perish: this jour- 
ney, with its dangers and its anticipations, its 
natural scenery and its nocturnal guiding star 
—what subjects are here for the pen of genius! 
Add to this the converse, the agony or the joy of 
warm, loving, suffering human hearts—in short, 
here are subjects of a higher romantic interest 
than are found in Chateaubriand’s ‘Atala.’ I 
cannot understand why, in particular, noble- 
minded American women, American mothers 
who have hearts and genius, do not take u 
the subject, and treat it with a power whic 
should pierce through bone and marrow, should 
reduce all the prudential maxims of statesmen 
to dust and ashes, and produce a revolution 
even in the old widely-praised Constitution 
itself. It is the privilege of the woman and 
the mother which suffers most severely through 
slavery. And if the heart of the woman 
would heave warmly and strongly with ma- 
ternal life’s blood, I am convinced that the 
earth, the spiritual earth of the United States, 
must quake thereby and overthrow slavery ! 

“Often when I have heard the adventures of 
fugitive slaves, their successful eseape or their 
destruction, and have thought of the natural 
scenery of America, and of those scenes which 
naturally suggest themselves on ‘the way of 
the North Star,’ I have had a wish and a long- 
ing desire to write the history of a fugitive 
pair, so as it seems to me it ought to be writ- 
ten, and I have been inclined to collect. mate- 
rials for that purpose. And if I lived by this 
river, and amid these scenes, I know for what 
object I should then live. But as it is, I am 
deficient in local knowledge. I am not suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the particular detail of 
circumstances, which would be indispensable 
for such a delineation, which ought to be true, 
and to take a strong hold upon the reader. 
That office belongs to others besides myself. I 
will hope for and expeet—the American mo- 
ther.” 


Every foreign traveller has some special 
grievance in America, With one it is tobac- 
co, with another it is the ring of the dollar 
in conversation, with another it is a mustard 
pot. Miss Bremer finds her “fee grief,” 
while travelling in the South, in no less he- 
roie an evil than 
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PICKLES, 


“With us people ean enjoy the pleasures of 
conversation, and they need not think about 
the dishes, except in so far as enjoying them 
goes. Everything, with us, is p -e44 silently 
and in due order by the attendants. At a 
glance from the hostess you are offered a se- 
eond supply, but this also silently ; the dishes 
come round to the guests, each in his turn, and 
after that people are not troubled with them. 
Here it is not so. Here there is an incessant 
asking and inviting, so that what with asking 
and inviting, and selecting and answering, 
there is really no time for the enjoyment of the 
meal, much less of conversation. Neither is 
one able to help one’s self; but the host or 
hostess, or aunt or uncle, or some other polite 

rson, or it may be the servants, which here 
in the South are always negroes, help you, and 
you seldom get just what you wish fo , or as 
much or as little as you want, and not on that 
gene of the plate where you wished to have it. 

you are asked, for example, 

“Will you have butter 

“*Yes, I thank you.’ 

“And with that comes a piece of butter on 
the edge of the plate, on which the annoying 
thought always suggests itself, that it is cer- 
tainly exactly where the servant put his thumb. 
Then it goes on: 

“*Will you take fish or meat# chicken or 
turkey? 

“ *Chieken, if you please.’ 

“*Have you any choice? The breast, or a 
wing?’ 

“Then comes, ‘ Will you have pickles?’ 

**No, I thank you, 

“A pause and calm ensues for two minutes. 
But then somebody on your left diseovers that 

ou have no pickles, and pickles come to you 
rom the left. ‘May I help you te pickles? 

“*No, I thank you.’ 

“ After a few minutes more somebody on the 
right sees thot you have no pickles, and hast- 
ens to offer you the bottle. ‘Will you not 
take pickles f’ 

“*No, I thank you.’ 

“You then begin an interesting conversation 
with your next neighbor ; and, just as you are 
about to ask some question of importance, a 
person opposite you observes that you are not 
eating pickles, and the pickle-bottle comes to 
you across the table, and you are called upon 
to say once more, in self-justification, 

“*No, I thank you, not any,’ and continue 
your conversation. 

“ But again, at the moment you are waiting 
for some reply interesting to you, comes the 
servant, perhaps the very best daddy in the 
whole black world, and shoots the pickle-pot 
in between you and your conversable neigh- 
bor, and with horror you again behold pickles 
ready to be put upon your plate, so that in the 
end Fg find yourself quite overcome by the 
piekle persecution.” 


There is, by the way, a great deal in this. 





MRS. ROBINSON’S EXILES.* 


Noruine in the literature, or, rather, the 
printing (for all is not literature which ap- 
pears in type) of the day is more to be 
lamented, and discourages more the promise 
of wholesome fruit in a future crop, than the 
partizan tewper by which it is prompted into 
existence. 

Every sect and every cause must now 
have its novel; and the battle of the books 
rages with such ferocity that the leaves are 
seattered in ten thousand directions over all 
parts of the habitable globe. It is, there- 
fore, with pleasure that we find the accom- 
plished author of the present work issuing 
a prefatory caveat which excepts her in a 
considerable measure from misconstruction 
on this score. As she expressly announces 
it as a “ preface, which every one is desired 
to read,” we include the readers of the Lite- 
rary World in the number :— 


“In sending these pages into the world, I 
would wish, before everything else, to guard 
myself against the supposition that, in the 
background on which their contents are 
drawn, I have intended to give a picture of 
North America. As such, my book would be 
in the highest degree imperfect. It is not a 

icture of America which I would here unroll 
Selene my readers, but American —_ as, 
in my experience of many years, 1 have beheld 
them. 

“If I bring before the reader, in succession, 
the child of the world and the pious maiden, 
the cavalier and the farmer, the social philan- 
thropist and the Pharisee, and other truly na- 
tional characters ; if I portray, in single fea- 
tures, the social relations of the opposite 
sexes and the various stages of life, and the 
influence which the methodism of the East 
exerts over the religious barrenness of the 
West—I am yet far from wishing to insinuate 
that these characters and relations are the ex- 
clusive types of society as it has formed itself 
in the North American Republic, These 
types exist, on the contrary, in sueh infinite 
gradations, and in such a mixture of colors, 
of which ove imperceptibly runs into the 
other, that here, as elsewhere, the stamp of 
nationality is not unfrequently lost in that of 
humanity, The pictures which I lay before 
the reader are certainly truthful, but he must 
not forget that many other equally truthful 
vietures, which had the same right to be ex- 
hibited as these, have remained unexhibited. 

“In particular, 1 have purposely refrained 
from touching upon polities, except where it 
was unavoidable. 

“To my American readers I would simply 
remark, in explanation of such detailed de- 
scriptions and delineations as may seem to 
them superfluous, that this book was written 
originally for Germans. I would also caution 


| Ocr. 29, 53 
of the dearest which it possesses on car) .. 
the home of its voluntary adopticn” and 


The story which follows this fin 
winding and varied—not 
sistent with probability, but the delinest;,, 
of character shows observation and niccty, 
especially in its finer and more evanescent 
shades. " The style smacks of taste an 
scholarship, and the landscapes are wel] « put 
in.” We will not, however, answer, by any 
means, for all the sentiments and opinions of 
the writer, whether promulged in her own 
person, or through the mouths of her imag. 
_— characters. As a sample of the talent 
and spirit of the author, we quote the open. 
ing of the ninth chapter, entitled “ Traveljing 
Scenes” :— : 


“A anes bay 





Ler-post js 
always quite con. 


spring through a picturesque 
country can compared to nothing else in 
loveliness and poetry ; but everything that js 
lovely and delightful should be compared to 
such a journey made by a young husband and 
wife. The balmy, exhilarating air, the young 
sprouting grass and foliage, the airy Veil oi 
blossoms which covers the orchards by the 
wayside—all these awaken a sensual content. 
ment which not even the din of the noisy 
crowd, not even the black smoke-clouds of the 
locomotive, nor the ear-rending railroad whis. 
tle, can deaden. 

“In a few days our travellers were in New 
York. When they left the cars in Jersey City, 
and were crossing the Hudson, Clotilde, who 
enjoyed this sight for the first time, was nearly 
overwhelmed by its wondrous beauty an! 
grandeur ; to the left, the view up the gloriows 
river, into the flourishing land of the Future; 
on the riglit, the ever-lively harbor, with it: 
immeasurable forest of masts, and the broad 
ocean-road to her beloved Europe. 

“From the windows of her palatial Astor 
House, then only just finished, she looked down 
upon the crowd which, on wheels, on horse- 
back, and on foot, swerved restlessly to and 
fro below her. For this is just the spot o 
which the business-world merges into that o! 
society and enjoyment. At this point, parti. 
eularly, the city of hardly two hundred years 
appears immense in business intercourse « 
well as in splendor, yielding the palm to no 
other metropolis in’ number and variety ¢! 

pulation. The great mass of the wealthier 
corm have, indeed, no time to walk. 
Countless omnibuses, filled with them, ot 
other passengers, according to the time of (ay, 
rattle up and down Broadway. But alter 
noon, until the dinner hour, the number of 
females who walk to and fro on the broad sie 
walk is disproportionately large. Their object 
is to look at and ae goods, and partic: 
Jarly—to make calls, 

“Among the elegant and graceful wome", 
clad in silk and velvet, many a wild-looking 
bandit-like fellow saunters along, fresh from 


them, in case they should find the characters | + Ryin’s green isle’ Among the native Aer 
book about eating and drinking, which may | with which they will meet, drawn from life, | jeans, sei? there are ieoolt of wild fellows 
result, either from a natural organ of alimen- | and perhaps think that here and there they | who look as bold and insolent as these, if po! 


tiveness in the fair writer, or from a habitae- | recognise an acquaintance, against accusing | more so, But what distinguishes them plain!’ 
quired by her, of making her novels enjoyable | me, in consequence, of personality. I acknow- | from the former is their dress; that is dece"’ 
to the world by similar deseriptions., But, | }edge no one of the characters drawn in the | even if their behavior is not. With the 
after all, eating and drinking do not oceupy | following pages to be the portrait of a parti-| mingle, in fashionable, dandified attire, nee’ 
a larger share of the book than they do of | cular person, nor any of the events pictured in | of gji shades, from a coai-black down \ 
every day life. The eating and drinking are | “tem a8 the description of any scene actually | pale, dirty brown, mostly servants of rich 
not to be regretted, but only the sombre com- experienced. In the conception and delinea- milies, sent out on errands. And in the oo 
paints of dyspepsia which ‘Mie Bremer | 200%, ‘ene characters and sees inasmuch noon, when the cogs and catbermi 
seatters over her work. oye’ nid tenn oF the Ranopban ‘will evdby-be | leer us white beste Whendéd boa ret, from 500! 
: ‘ many a white satin plumed bonvet, from ™" 
But there are very different matters in the sistdloon's but only a eeechlea war tar - ok vi sky-blue {owe hat, an African fae 
book ; thoughts of tenderness, of delicacy, of pride, only a limited popular vanity, can pre-| which seems to belong to the monkey trile 
gennine feeling, which constitute the personal | vent the reader from also recognising in them | rather than to the human race. , 
value of this diary, and do honor to the large | the heart which beats for the free native land! «Standing at one side, or sauntering 1!" 
heart of the writer. ath in groups, are some foreign-looking people, - 
strange costume, who stare around in every ‘* 
‘| reetion with their great blue eyes, some be¥" 


along 
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Jered and half-frightened, some curious and in- 
quiring, They are German emigrants, just ar- 
nved, mostly women and girls, who, while the 
men are arranging about the mode of continuing 
their journey, are their time in staring 
and wondering. ey are clad in their pro- 
yincial costume; generally in the worst pieces 
which their well-stocked ehests contain, and 


grandehildren, The sun-burnt girls are with- 
out bonnets ; their fair hair, which hangs 
down in long elaborate braids, protected at the 
most by a little be There is something in 
this mode of dress which offends the American’s 
sense of decency. The shabby, often hardly 
clean, travelling-gear of the emigrants, gives 
them the idea of great poverty, and calls 
forth the pity of the benevolent. Particularly 
if, tired with sight-seeing and roaming about, 
they sit down to rest awhile on the steps of 
an elegant mansion, it is so contrary to all cus- 
toms of this country that any female should 
thus expose herself, that this can be explained 
only by the supposition of extreme misery, 
and many @ copper and silver coin flies from 
the passers-by into the laps of the astonished 
women, who generally, however, without much 
hesitation, agen accept of the voluntary 
ift. And if not, there are many hands near 
by which are eagerly extended for it. For the 
immigration of the last twenty years has inun- 
dated New York with the plague of most 
large European cities, the troublesome brood 
of insolent ildren of all nations, an 
abandoned race, in whom the thinking Ameri- 
can sees, With alarm, the curse of his favored 


sae ototilhe bod seen Boston, first of all the 


large Eastern sea-ports, instead of New York, 
she would have obtained a purer, though less 
animated, picture of American nationality. 
True, the immigration in masses of the Irish, a 
thoroughly raw, uneducated le, destitute 
of even the most needful, has a considera- 
bly denationalizing influence also on Boston. 
But on the whole, Boston can still be made 
the type of a truly national, purely American 
city. Of twenty persons who busily thread 
the neatly-kept, mostly well-built streets, nine- 
teen at — wear Sage and g he the de- 
ment of respec e. Everythin 

as an air of well-being, of, ignity, — acti 
vity. The landseape around the city is smil- 
ing and blooming, like a carefully and taste- 
fully cultivated ys ; but Boston itself, a 
Western “ city of the seven hills,” built in pic- 
turesque variety, on heights and declivities, by 
the stern Puritan fathers, those iron men, who 
defied all difficulties, still retains its serious, 
venerable aspect. 

“Clotilde, however, eould be well contented 
that she had not come to a New York hotel 
some years before, instead of at present. For 
the last years had worked a considerable 
change in this respect, and given New York 
the impress of @ metropolis also as regards the 
convenience of travellers. Some years before 
it might have happened to her, for instance, 
that while she was waiting in the parlor for 
the arrangement of her room, the chamber- 
maid, a fair one from a neighboring country- 
town, would havé come to her, and comforta- 
bly seated herself beside her on the sofa, to 
inform her that her room was ready ; or that, if 
she had perhaps been belated ten minutes, out 
of the house, and had co uently come to 
table ten minutes after the dinner-bell had 
Tung, she would have been told that the table 
Was full now, that she would have to wait till 
= first dinner was over, and the table set 
or the second time. For it is a matter of 
course, with the superabundance of American 
meals, that there would be enough left for 
4 second table, Now, indeed, she ran no such 





risk; for the great furtherer of American cul. 
tivation, competition, has, within a short time, 


' 
| hot unsociable. Where his course brings him 
In contaet with others, he likes to exchange 


called forth, as if by magic, quite a number of | civilities, is communicative, and, by endless 


large, indeed gigantic, hotels, which, in ele- 
gance and comfort, can well compare with the 
best European ones, and the traveller finds 
accommodation wherever he may turn. 

“Our young couple's visit to New York was 
exclusively devoted to business. They received 
here Sarah’s second letter; but Alonzo nei- 
ther answered them, nor did they hear from 


Virginia herself. On the other hand, many a| dla 

| LITERATURE, BOOKS OF THE WEEK, ETC. 
'Tne announcement, by Messrs. Appleton, 
}of a new Library edition of the Poets of 


kind, sympathising word came to Clotilde from 
Germany, for all her friends thonght her in- 
deseribably unhappy. With what a grateful 
heart did she write to them how happy she 
was | 

“Only with regard to the heavy loss of pro- 
perty which they had sustained, the intelli- 
gence was unsatisfactory. Only a small sum 
—small in comparison to the loss—eould be 


saved, This, however, together with Hubert’s | t 


little property, sufficed to secure to them an 
independent existence, free from care, particu- 
larly if they chose a country life. 

“They had hardly completed this business, 
when Clotilde was struck by an advertisement 
in the papers, which she immediately commu- 
nicated to Hubert. It was a notice that a 
small farm in Vermont, the same which we 
have described in the foregoing chapter, was 
for sale. e picturesque beauty and seclu- 
sion of its situation, together with a very low 
price, awakened Hubert’s interest. Even if 
they were not to succeed in this undertaking, 
the loss would be inconsiderable. Clotilde 
renounced, for the present, the neighborhood 
of a city, and Hubert the far West. Both 
easily agreed to proceed in person to the place 
in question, and, in case they were pleased 
with it, to purchase it. And, at any rate, the 
inereasing heat of the summer threatened soon 
to drive them from New York. 

“In any country, a good insight into the 
manners and character of its people will be 
pried by travelling about in the interior. 

ut nowhere is this more the case than in the 
regions in which our scene is laid. For the 
American, particularly the native of New 
England, is exceedingly sociable and commu- 
nicative in his travels. European travellers 
have eften complained of the rudeness and 
want of polish which they have met with in 
the West, particularly on the Mississippi steam- 
boats ; whereas they must certainly have found 
their travelling companions in the East, above 
all in New-England, in the highest degree po- 
lite and obliging. And the psychological ob- 
server will easily discover the eause of this 
apparent contradiction, even if he should for- 
get that, at any rate, those refined attentions 
which are the blossoms of a higher social cir- 
ele, cannot be expected from the primitive 
state of things at the West—a state in which 
every one is compelled to aid himself, and to 
defend his own right against such attacks of 
others as may be feared at all times. 

“The Westerner is exceedingly hospitable. 
He will open his house to the wanderer, and 
bid him weleome at his fireside. No one will 
find him unkind and repulsive in his own 
house. But as soon as he leaves his home, he 
thinks himself obliged to stand exclusively 
upon his own feet, and sturdily guard his rights 
against any possible interference from others. 
He passes careless! , and tries to show, by 
words and looks, others do not concern 
him in the least. 

“The New Englander, on the other hand, 
and the inhabitant of the Eastern States gene- 
rally, arranges his house comfortably enough 
for himself and his family. But only a parti- 


eular introduction will open his door to the 
stranger—only a special recommendation give 
the stranger a place at his table. He cannot, 
on the whole, be called hospitable, but he is 


| questions, eagerly employs every opportunity 
| to gain a variety of information on the most 
| heterogeneous subjects. Foreigners have often 
listened with astonishment to the familiar 
| steamboat and stage conversations of a nation, 
| which, from a certain dry demeanor, they have 
| unhesitatingly pronounced cold and reserved.” 


| Great Britain, is one which will be received 
with no little satisfaction by the public, when 
‘it is understood on how liberal a seale the 


| 


enterprise will be carried out. It is under- 
‘taken in connexion with an English pub- 
ilisher, who furnishes the best paper, large 
| type, and an “able editor,” in the person of 
the Rev. George Gilfillan, author of a well- 
known volume of “Literary Portraits.” 
Three hundred and fifty octavo pages, in 
handsome cloth, are to be given, at the low 
price of one dollar. This enables all Milton’s 
poetry to be included in two volumes, ‘Thom- 
son’s inanother, and Young’s Night Thoughts 
inathird. These are to be issued immedi- 
ately, and the publication will proceed at the 
rate of a volume every two months. Her- 
bert’s Poems are also to form one of the 
early volumes. The list in preparation is 
remarkably full, and of sound discrimination, 
rejecting the Dukes, Aldens, and Sprats, the 
smaller fry of Johnson, and benaeing. such 
of the elder worthies as Crashaw, Donne, 
Drayton, Drummond, and Ben Jonson. The 
good type and permanent form of this pub- 
lication, with its-low price, renders this the 
cheapest series of the classics in the market. 
A full specimen prospectus may be obtained 
from the Messrs. Appleton. 


Mr. Bohn’s new issues of his several li- 
braries comprise, in the Classical, a literal 
prose translation of the Comedies of Aristo- 
phanes, by W. J. Hickie, to be completed in 
a second volume; in the Antiquarian, the 
second and concluding volume of Matthew of 
Westminster’s Flowers of History; and in 
the Standard Library, one of the most im- 
portant additions for some time made to that 
excellent collection, in a couple of volumes 
‘comprising the Leetures of John Foster, de- 
livered at Broadmead Chapel, Bristol. These 
are two of the most suggestive volumes in 
modern practical divinity. The discourses 
were delivered to a special audience, which 
left the preacher free to follow the bent of his 
acute speculative turn. So every sentence is 
the text for a meditation, in place of the 
usual diffusiveness and reiteration of pulpit 
topics. The finer spirit of the man is brought 
out in these volumes for the perfect compre- 
hension of all classes of readers, to whom 
these “ Lectures” should be as well known 
as the author’s favorite essays on “ Decision 
of Character,” &c. This new edition, a third 
with additions, now offered by Messrs. Bangs 
& Co., leaves nothing to be desired, on the 
score of convenience, to the public. 


Prior's Life of Burke, which was originally 
given to the English public some twenty-five 
years ago, has just appeared, in a reprint 
from the second London edition, from the 
press of Messrs. Ticknor & Co., of Boston. 
The work, which has been for some time 
out of print, will be welcomed by the stu- 
dents of Burke in this country, who are a 
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very numerous body among all classes of 
readers, The lawyers are familiar with his 
writings, the lovers of history, and particu- 
larly the proseeutors of American history, 
have recourse to them, the politician is coun- 
selled by them, and they are favorites with | 
divines by their philosophical and candid ex- 
hibition of human nature—especially as de- 
veloped in the Sketches of the French Re- 
volution, which are written in letters of fire. 
The general cultivator of literature, if we 
may suppose such a person in this busy age, 
may also learn much of the principle of poe- 
try, and the culture of imagination, from his 

ages, All desire, of course, to study the 
ife of suchaman. Mr. Prior, though he does 
not come up to the highest standard of a 
biographer, has the virtues of reverence and 
pains-taking. He writes a warm-hearted Life 
of Burke ; and where his narrative would be 
likely to fail, continually supports the inte- 
rest of his work by the Letters of Burke and 
other material interwoven with the text. It 
is every way a useful work for the library, 
both the private and public collections; and 
the American publishers will find it, we 
think, a profitable undertaking. 


The Bow in the Cloud ; or, Covenant Mercy 
Jor the Afflicted. (Philadelphia: E. H. But- 
ler & Co.)—This volume contains a selection 
of passages from distinguished writers of 
England and America. Each of the selec- 
tions is several pages in length, thus giving 
scope for a full consideration of each indivi- 
dual topic, and wee | the fragmentary na- 
ture of a volume of brief extracts. Each 
essay (for so, from their completeness, we 
may term these papers) is followed by a selec- 
tion of texts from Scripture, and a short 

em, in harmony with the train of thought 
into which the reader’s mind has been 
brought. The name of the editor of the 
volume is not given, but his work proves him 
to be one endowed with fine taste and deep 
feeling. He has shown his ability also by 
making his selections mainly from authors 
who, although eminent in their profession, 
are not as prominently known to the mass 
of readers as they should be. Among these 
is the Rev. Dr. Stevens, who has furnished 
seven out of the twenty essays of which the 
volume is composed. The reader will not 
complain that the editor has erred in his allot- 
ment of space. These contributions are 
worthy to stand, as they do in this volume, 
beside the classic pages of Dr. Doddridge 
and Archbishop Leighton. 

The other contributors to this choice work 
are the Rev. Drs. Buchanan, J. W. Alexander, 
Winslow, Payson, Candlish, and Rev. 
Messrs. East, Venn, and Newton, the friend 
of Cowper. The volume is illustrated with 
steel engravings, mostly of Scriptural sub- 
jects, from designs by C.Schuessele. The 
are of the modern German school, and thoug 
occasionally hard in effect, are full of vigor, 
feeling, and dignity. An artistic taste of 
similar excellence is shown in the typogra- 
phy and binding of the volume, which is evi- 
dently intended to take its place among the 

ift-books of the coming season. It will 
nd many to whom its sombre tone and hue 
will be in harmony with the shadow which 
grief may have cast over their Christmas 


joys. 


THE LAND OF LIBERTY. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF ANASTASIUS GRUN, 
RY THB REV. C. T. BROOKS. 


Turxe slept an old man on the field of Hellas, 
when the fight was o’er, 

And still he slept, though ten long hours had 
gone since died the battle’s rcar, 

And they that looked upon him sighed, and 
murmured: Peace be with the dead! 
Yet, rubbing slumber from his eyes, at last the 

old man raised his head. 


A silent sea before him lay with waves of rosy- 
gh low. 

“Thou level sea,” so whispered he, “how 
peacefully thy water flows! 

How in the morning redness glow thy billows 
far as eye can see! 

One land alone such dawn can boast—the 
golden land of liberty !” 


And men in hundreds round him slept, camped 
on the borders of the PG 

“O blessed host! how tranquilly in heayen’s 
free chamber here ye sleep! 

Ye seem from dread of tyrant’s word and rob- 
ber’s sword for ever free; 

One land alone such sleep affords—the roomy 
land of liberty !” 


And at his side, upon the grass, two lovely 
children sleeping lay, 

All motionless, yet fondly twined in close and 
warm embrace were they. 

“O tender, beauteous pair of flowers, breathed 
on by love, how blest are ye! 

One land alone such love can know—the holy 
land of liberty !” 


And mildly bends above him now a lovely, 
loving female form ; 

His weary, silver head rests soft upon that 
fair one’s lap so-warm. 

“Ah, in the land of Peace alone such pillowed 
sleep as this ean be! 

One land alone such angels guard, the heavenly 
land of liberty !” 


He whispers low and sinks his head, the old 
man’s eyes in silence close; 

He opens them again no more, no motion stirs 

is deep repose. 

O poor, and, yet O blessed man, sleep on, and 
dream thy dream divine! 

Oh wake no more, that none may e’er explain 
to thee this dream of thine! 


No sea of dawning red is this, but blood of 
thine own people slain! 

The sleepers—are thy brothers all—and never 
shall they wake again! 

The children—they thy grandsons are—starv- 
ing they sank in death’s long sleep! 

The maid—thy daughter is—who comes above 
a father’s corpse to weep! 

Newport, October, 1853. 
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BY MOTLEY WARE, ESQ, 

PEN INGLETON, FSQ., SHADOWS OF THE UPLAND. 
The Mountains, October, 1853. 

Tue flash and glitter of the golden autumn 
leaves are once more in my eyes and in my 
heart! All those imperishable memories 
which so gladden and smooth the thorny path 
of life, arise from the depths into which 
oblivion has vainly tried to bury them, and 
once again the unworthy individual who now‘ 
addresses you, has felt the glory, the triumph, 
and the joy of his far, happy childhood. 
That childhood had passed so long for him! 
It had seemed so wholly swallowed in the 
gulf of years that at times the poor lips had 
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That old world was dead, they muttered 

ed away as all things must pass, and 
leaving in the future nothing to equal thei 
fresh splendor, nothing to console the nd 
for the faded flush of that bright and golden 
dawn! But those beautiful thoughts nj 
hopes come to him again to-day. Ty.4,.. 
the autumn winds are rushing through the 
variegated leaves, and on him beam thos, 
faces so long loved, so dear to him, In that 
despondent mood he would have repeate 
thoughtfully and with comprehensive <tyjje. 
those lovely verses, which adorned a moni) 
ago the “ Household Words,” 


O youth, that thought thyself so strong 
ee that the years are long, ~ 
And many notes make up Heaven's song! 


now however the smiling lipsp—but 9}: 
not bitter-smiling this time—gaily say wit) 
a joyous laugh at all those sorrowful qy;. 
muripgs: 

O Time, that thought thyself so strong! 
Behold those deadfyears, gone so lony, 
Are full of light, and joy, and song! © 


Nevertheless this splendid triumphan; 
autumn is the time for dreams—and day. 
dreams are ever : sad as reeeiving 4 
letter from a beloved one ; however—a joy‘! 
sadness! Though that dear cheek cannot 
be pressed, full of warm blood and life, sii) 
the white hand has rested on this page! s 
the sadness of day-dreaming over past scenes 
“resembles sorrow only, as the mist resew- 
bles the rain.” It is a sadness much more 
sweet than any joy, and unhappy must that 
man be who despises the organization whic) 
takes delight in such dreaming ; for he is us. 
fortunate, most unfortunate: it is the mariner 
who turns from the joy-giving lotus because 
the fruit tastes “dull and sleepy.” Taste, 
friend, taste !—and you shall forget all your 
unhappy good luck, your successful speculs- 
tions, your great fortune of a wife, your 
miserable advancement in politics, literature, 
society. Taste! and you shall have a 
moment’s surcease from the dreadful, anx- 
ious toil of counting and watching over your 
glittering golden heaps! ‘Taste! and for s 
moment, O my friend, so mastered, flattered, 
tuined by “success in life,” you shall se 
pass from your eyes that unhappy crowd oi 
fawning faces, those piteous triumphs you 
have won, and in will rise upon your 
sight those happy youthful days—gone now 
so long, torn from you, ah! so much against 
your will in the old times !—those darling 
faces, never seen now in the real, aw! 
WORLD, those joys, and heart rejoicings, on: 
so dear, so inexpressibly dear to the yet tet- 
der soul! Dream! dream! my friend, 4) 
not despise it! that dream shall bring ba 
to you, fall of joy and freshness, al! the hap- 
pier life of old! 

Observe how I wander from the autum, 
which is my subject, to waste my words up 
these poor worldlings who are unhapp!) 
successful in life. Poor fellows—they ¥' 
not hear me! I must keep for another lett" 
the glories of the fall forest, and the '0*) 
splendors of the autumn sunset. Still « 
word of those sunsets before they sink frou 
me into oblivion—if that can ever be. 
never can that be! I have gazed upon them 
evening after evening trailing their gorze°™ 
robes across the woods—their robes 
crimson, and gold, and rich imperial purple: 
and I have seen the tall straight 4 
pines catch on their summits that brigh 
radiance, as the old Caesars caught up 





murmured, “All gone, all gone for ever!” 
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their spear-heads that purple stole which | genius, never “repeats itself.” It changes, Lines addressed to the late Mrs. » late 


. out forever, grand and stately | 
bt Sein age! | Fare dreamed so 
much upon those sunsets, flying far away— 
like wounded deer leaving a trail of blood 
across the azure mountains, deep into the 
west—that each is now a real thing to me, 
a vision of the eyes, sunk in the heart, and 
there,as a jewel lies in its poor setting, fixed 
! 

rorand not the sunset only with its golden 
glories, dying in the west, but all that cluster 
round that stately pageant, is a joy to me, 
and has been often lately—heaven be 
thanked! The various evening noises are 
go sweet and pleasant !—the tinkling bells of 
cattle, the mellowed chirp of birds, the far 
melodious dying ery of wild geese flying 
south above the cloud Jand—everything 
which sunset groups around its beauteous 
throne, porphyrogene and studded with bright 
star-diamonds, is a heart’s delight to me! 

I saw the last yesterday and my heart 
went away with it. It slowly died away ; 
the golden ships of cloud sea floated on to- 
sett west ; and soon the splendor passed, 
the cold wind came, the leaves waked up 
as night came on, and so I left the lawn! 
Fer so much unalloyed delight and simple 
joy, thanks! thanks! Thanks too for the 
fresh blaze whose warmth and light chases 
away the gloom and chill of the long bright 
October evenings—evenings full of happy, 
innocent, and smiling talk, or noisy children’s 
games, or only silver silence, with the feet 
upon the andirons and the eyes fixed on the 
mouldering white ember, for all deep grati- 
tude! P.I. 


The Mountains, October, 1853. 

There are certain words which possess 
the power of things—which paint with a 
single stroke a grand, unfading picture of 
some fairy scene. One of these words is 
Autumn. Who but feels within him, at the 
sound of these six letters, something of the 
joy and glory of the old majestic woods, dyed 
with all the colors of the rainbow—some- 
thing of the dreamy quiet of the slumbrous 
day, wrapped in its purple mist, and waked at 
times by the far travelling winds from its 
pensive stillness,—from those reveries which 
autumn days are so much in the habit of in- 
dulging in? For myself it is the open 
Sesame of the magician; the very word 
steeps my soul in thoughful pleasure; and I 
could exclaim with that proud noble of the 
olden time : 

Je suis ny Roi—ny Prince aussi 
Je suis oan e Coucy. or 

I wae aie a agg Dogar nor stand 
upon the glitteri eights of power: far 
more! [ have left the bustling At of the 
Practical and Real, I have om through 
the portal, golden-hued and glittering of 
Autumn into the world of thought and the 
domain of imperial imagination! 

I have seen often autumn days as grand 
4s this, "tis true: as great a flood of golden 
leaves has poured across the blue sky often 
for me, in my Blue Ridge shadowed land: 
and often sunset has fled onward, with its 
rosy splendor, quite as bright as now. But 
the long years go on, and each one has its 
influence ‘on us, distinct and unmistakeable. 
Each autumn differs from the last, as the 
world changes with the passing years. 
Hach is apart from the other, “whole in 
itself and due to none”—the forest, like a 


child just entering womanhood. It changes! 


but is ever bright—and as I love that child | 
with increasing light, the forehead assumes a 
more imbued with gracious thought, and | 


autua.o, I am conscious of a new delight in | 
the rich landscape; for the past bright as | 
red wine, and flashing like a happy morn in| 
May, is added to the present. 

See how carelessly I suffer my idle pen to | 
trace my wandering thoughts—thoughts far | 


Memory is a fine and noble thing, and he 


pleasure which other men are made to 


or of material wants any heed at all. The 
past is his—the past, which speaks to him 


it alone possesses; and your true dreamer 


radiant Present and bright Future are as 
naught to that golden Land of Fairy and of 
songs splendid now as of old—nay far more 
bright; so filled with light, and mirth, and 
joy! 

‘And now for the present my poor scrib- 
blings end: it has been a long idle happy 
day, and lo, it has passed on and died in 
rosy light. 
and the stately wood as for the past days 
full of love and joy again—thanks! +s ae 


NUGZ LITERARLE. 
NO. Il. 
FROM THE COMMON-PLACE BOOK OF AN IDLER IN RETIREMENT. 


Lapy Hows, who purchased Pope’s place at 
Twickenham, cut down his willow, of which 
a tea chest was made and given to Mr. Piozzi, 
who wrote the following verses on it :— 


Thou teachest! formed from Pope’s famed 
willow, 
Which served the poet for his pillow, 
When round his head gay visions rose 
Of bright Belinda and her beaux,— 
Torn from thy Thames to scenes more rude, 
How much of life’s vicissitude 
Thou teachest ! 


Presented by a noble dame, 
From thee | hoped inspiring flame : 
But no! that Indian serub alone, 
Which at thy birth was scarcely known, 
In fi nt fumes of fresh bohea 
Is ail I can inhale of thee, 

Thou teachest! 








Gusiavus, an anagram of Augustus — 
assumed through modesty by the agricolist 
King of Sweden, with the surname of Vasa, 
a wheatsheaf. 


—— 


To decide against oneself is a trick of 
delicate minds. Dr. Johnson warned his 
friends to beware of it. “Scrupulous tem- 
pers,” said he, “make few people good, and 
many miserable.” 





Fontenelle was to have kept his centenary, 
and all the wits of France and England 
were to have celebrated the completion of 
his hundredth year; but the black angel 





noble author in the plentitude of his great 





called him and prevented it. 


needs not to. be told that in the balance the | 


For that bright rosy sunlight | 


as the hair, the eyes, the forehead of the _terly of New York, by Robert Burns :— 


the more as the soul expands, the eyes burn | yy 


who can bring again the joy and splendor of | 
the dead days to him, need not crave the | 


} 








When first I saw my Jeanie’s face, 


I could na think what ailed me ; 
y heart gaed fluttering, pit-a pat, 
My een had nearly failed me: 


nobler expression, and the lips are more and | She’s ay sae neat, sae trim and tight, 


Ilk grace does round her hover ; 


tender sentiment—so with each recurring , Ae look deprived me of my heart, 


And I became her lover. 


She’s ay, ay sae blythe and gay, 
She’s aye sae blythe and cheerie, 

She’s aye sae bonnie, blythe and gay, 
Oh! gin I were her dearie! 


away from cold material things, occupied | Hd I Dundas’s whole estate, 
only with the beauteous and caressing past. | 


Or Hopetoun’s a to shine in,— 


Did warlike laurels crown my pate, 


Or softer bays entwining,— 


Yd lay them a’ at Jeanie’s feet, 


Could J] but hope to win her; 


| And prouder than a peer or knight, 
grasp: need take no care for the morrow, 


I'd be my Jeanie’s lover. 
Dhe’s ay, ay so blythe, &e. 


: . : ro | irid ier swai 
with that noble and persuasive voice which | wus iS eet Genie hepelen swale 


Has gained my Jeanie’s favor ; 
If sae, may every bliss be hers, 
Though I can never have her. 


| But gang she east, or gang she west, 


’T wixt Nith and Tweed all over, 
While men hae eyes, or ears, or taste, 
She'll always find a lover. 
She’s ay, ay sae blythe, ce. 





LES COURS DE L’EUROPE, 


In the reign of Sir Robert Walpole. 
L’Allemagne craint tout ; 
L’Autriche risque tout; 

La Baviere espére tout ; 

La Prusse entreprend tout ; 

La Mayence vend tout; 

La Portugal regard tout; 
L’Angleterre veut faire tout; 
L'Espagne embrouille tout ; 

La Savoye se defie tout ; 

Le Mercure se méle de tout; 

La France achéte tout ; 

Les Jesuites se trouve par tout ; 
Rome vend tout ; 

Si Dieu ne pourvoye a tout; 

Le Diable emportera tout. 





When poor Louis XVI. was still at the 
Tuileries, they said he should be set down 
to piquet. “ Mais,” said somebody,—* il a 
ecartée les ceurs, carreaux lui manquent, et 
les piques ne lui sont pas fidéles; sera 
toute-suite Louis Capot non Capet.” Cruel 
jest; but a good one. Those which we 
call “spades,” from the Spanish spada, are 
roverty denominated in French piques, from 

saring a resemblance to a pike’s head; and 
while the soldiery were loyal—le valet de 

iques—our knave of spades was considered 
in Franee as representing Vigneul d’ Etolles, 
the favorite aide-de-camp of Charles VIL. 


Comical quibbles upon the names of 
painters — 


“Siege of Troy,” by Teniers — (ten 
ears). “Recubans sub tegmine fagi— 
Beechey.” When the artist’s exhibition 
first began, Thornton, the supposed author 
of the above, set up a sign painter’s collec- 
tion for publication—one specimen of which 
was a pair of thick legs, and, written under- 
neath, “The Irish Arms.” 





During the prevalence of an A gorge the 
witty Etherelda Harrison, wife of Lord 
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Townsend, was one day reckoning up the 
several doctor's remedies that had been most 
successful. “Such a doctor had cured so 
many; such a medicine, so many, &c. ; but 
the atest number of the women have 


found relief from—the sudden deaths of their 
husbands.” 





A REVOLUTION IN JOURNALISM. 

In the Exhibition of paper at the Crystal Pa- 
lace is a new discovery, which promises to 
work a revolution in the production of news- 
papers as well as of books. We refer to the 
straw paper of Mr. Mellier, a French chemist 
and manufacturer. This article is made 
entirely of straw, and, as we ean testify, after 
a ‘careful examination of specimens of various 
qualities, is as good as can be made of rags. 
By a new chemical process, the invention re- 
duces the fibre of the straw or other vegetable 
substances into pulp, which, we believe, is 
then finished as paper by the ordinary me- 
thods. The advantage of the use of straw 
comes from its exceeding cheapness and 
abundance. Rags are searce, and as the 
demand for paper increases, become dearer, 
but there is little danger of a short supply of 
straw. ‘To discover a way of using it for pa- 
per has long been desiderated, but until Mr. 
Mellier, no seeker had found it out. We are 
informed that his process is simple and cheap, 
and that when he ceases to claim compensation 
as patentee for its use, the price of paper cannot 
but fall very considerably. This will work a 
revolution in our journals. It will enable 
those papers which are now printed on small, 
pri Ey dirty sheets to imitate the example 
of Tribune, and assume an appearance 
more worthy of metropolitan bathe oy and it 
will enable us to use even better and more 
substantial paper than that we employ at pre- 
sent. The printing of books will also be 
cheapened and improved by this great dis- 
covery. 7 

Another invention, of a character no less 
interesting and important to the publishers of 
journals of large circulation, has been pa- 
tented by Mr. Victor Beaumont, a citizen of 
New-York, 3 of French birth. It isa 
printing press, which, at a moderate rate of 
speed, will deliver thirty thousand sheets 
printed on both sides in a single hour! Its 
movement combines the original principles of 
Napier, which are applied by Hoe in his great 
press, with some new and beautifully simple 
arrangements and devices of the inventor. It 
has a large central cylinder like the Hoe 
frost on which are fastened the forms for 

th sides of the sheet to be printed. The 
type are held fast by Hoe’s patent column- 
rules. The paper used is a continuous strip 
or band, dispensing with men to feed the 
separate sheets as in other power presses. 
strip or band Mr. Beaumont arranges 
very ingeniously; he avoids the incon- 
veniences inseparable from having it in the 
form of a roll, by laying it in a pile, folded 
backward and forward like a piece of broad- 
cloth; one end of this pile is put into the 
press, which then draws in its own supply with- 
out tearing or straining the paper until the 
whole sheet has passed through. As there 
are no feeders, room is obtained for addi- 
tional printing cylinders; a moderate-sized 
press will have twelve of these, and will re- 
quire three hands to run it, two of them being 
employed in carrying and looking after the 
paper. Each twelve-cylinder press will work 
four of these continuous sheets at a time, 
or one to each three of its cylinders. Each 





| 








sheet will twice through; at its first pas- 
sage one of its sides will fe entirely printed, 
the forms of the newspaper being impressed 
on it alternately. As it comes out, the ma- 
chine lays it back again in the same sort of a 
pile, so that when it is all done, the attendant 
supplies its place with a fresh pile, and then 
carries it to the proper spot for it to be taken 
up and passed ones e second time, which 
prints the side left blank before. Then the 
mechanism passes it along to the knives, which 
cut the sheets apart, while another contrivance 
puts them in neat piles ready for the carriers. 
These knives are very ingenious. A serious 
difficulty has been experienced in other ma- 
chines designed to print a continuous sheet, 
from the fact that an ordi knife cannot be 
relied on to cut paper which is wet enough 
for printing. This inconvenience Mr. Beau- 
mont obviates by making his serrated, or saw- 
shaped knives with long and acute teeth. 
The points of the teeth easily pierce the pa- 
per, and once having obtained an entrance, 
the cutting is completed in an instant. 

These are the chief features of what we 
consider a very admirable invention. No 
presses have yet been built on this plan, but 
when we state that Mr. Hoe has purchased 
the patent and is now ready to make them, 
we say enough to convince practical men that 
our opinion is well founded.— Tribune. 





THE JAPAN EXPEDITION. 

Tue Tribune publishes the followi 
of a letter from Bayard Taylor ar i a 

“ Behold me here, in this remote and rarely- 
visited corner of the Pacific, sweating under 
a torrid sun, clothed in the lightest undress 
uniform allowed by the Navy Regulations, 
and living from hand to mouth, now on salt- 
horse and sea-biscuit, and now on turtle 
stakes and wild-boar cutlets. I have not yet 
been two months in the service, but its 
ordered, artificial life is so new and peculiar, 
so different from all my previous experiences, 
that, although I am now tolerably at home in 
it, the time seems greatly prolonged. I have, 
in fact, seen and done a deal since 
leaving Shanghai. We sailed on the 17th of 
May, leaving the By en there, and after 
a detention of three days at the mouth of the 
Yang-tse-Kiang, sailed direct for this place, 
at the south-western corner of the 
Loo-Choo Island, where we arrived on the 
26th. Probably not more than a dozen 
vessels had ever been here before, and the 
arrival of our two great steamers, with the 
Saratoga and Supply, created, as you may 
suppose, an immense sensation. Loo Choo 
is tributary to the is vs Prince of Satsuma, 
and the people are Japanese in dress, customs 
and government, though not, as I think, in 
race. They approximate nearer to the Malay. 
After the Regent had been received on board, 
and a Bvt understanding established, the 
Commodore appointed a party of four—of 
whom I was one—to explore the interior of 
the island. No white man had ever been 
more than three miles from Napa before. 
We took four men and some Chinese coolies 
with us and started on a six days’ tramp, 
during which we made 108 miles and 
eae gs a omy more than one-half the 
island. 
officers, who acted as spies, but did not 
attempt to control our movements. We led 
them such a dance as they never had before, 
but it was impossible to escape their espion- 
age, Scouts were sent in advance wherever 
we went, and the natives driven away from 


e were attended by Government |’ 





——— 
the road, The inhabitants either shut y 
their houses or hid themselves—not throu, 
fear of us, as many little incidents proved 
but of their own rulers. The island jg op, 
of the most beautiful in the world; yory 
fertile, admirably cultivated, and combinins 
in its scenery the characteristies both of tho 
tropic and temperate zones. We discover 
a ruined castle, 550 feet long, on the summi: 
of a mountain, besides many ancient tombs. 
hewn in the rocks. The northern part of thy 
island is mountainous, and covered with dens: 
forests, in which wild boars are found. Tho 
trip was altogether the most fantastic and 
uliar Tever made. We took a tent, by 
odged mostly in the hung-qua’s, or Goverp- 
ment houses, which are very neat and com. 
fortable. Our native escort furnished ys 
with provisions, and bearers for our bagyage. 
On Monday, the 6th inst., the Commodore 
returned the Regent’s visit at Sheudi, the 
royal residence, three miles from here. He 
went in state with a procession of more than 
200 officers, seamen and mariners, with two- 
field pieces and two bands. Great numbers 
of the natives came to witness our array, 
We entered the royal castle at Sheudi, but 
did not see either the young Prince or the 
Queen Do r. After the reception we 
had a grand native dinner at the Regent’s house. 
I partook of 31 nondeseript dishes, and was 
then obliged to stop. Everything passed off 
remarkably well. e left here on the %h 
for the Benin Archipelago, 800 miles to the 
eastward of this, taking the Saratoga in tow 
and leaving the Mississippi and Supply behind. 
After a delightful voyage of five days we 
reached Port Lloyd, the harbor of Peel Island, 
where we remained four days. [| was ap- 
pointed to the command of an exploring 
. |The island is only six miles long, but 

very rugged, and covered with the densest 
tropical vegetation. I never had sueh a hard 
day’s work in my life, although we only tra- 
velled twelve miles. I had seven men— 
officers and seamen—with me. Two of then 
broke down completely, a third barely drag- 
ged himself along, and the others were wofully 
fatigued. We climbed down a mile of pre‘i- 
pices by holding on to the corners of the 
rocks and the roots of trees, shot a wild 
boar, kindled a fire and roasted his flesh, and 
had a grand time generally. The Bonin 
Islands are of volcanic formation, and, though 
in lat. 27 N., the vegetation is that which is 
elsewhere found near the Equator. The 
inhabitants—30 in all—are English, American 
and Kanak—mostly runaway sailors, who raise 
a few vegetables, which they sell to sailors. 
Port Lloydisa b pooner and secure harbor, and 
the only one in all this part of the Pacific whieh 
will answer as a stopping place and calling 
station for our sew Pe ific steamers, when 
they get under MF We can even afford to 
lose the chance of a station in Japan, if we 
get Port Lioyd. Altogether I have employed 
my time i and profitably, since 
entering the service. We returned on the 
23d, and found the Plymouth in from Shang- 
hai with the mails—my first news from home 
in nearly seven months. We leave here tr 
Jeddo fn three days. The length of ov 
stay is of course uncertain, but as soon as! 
get loageds gow to some Chinese port, shalt 
resign, make straight across the Pacii«. 
Ihave a mighty hunger to get back to (i 
lization. Iam tired to death of barbarians 
ially of the Chinese, with their 7 
sitles and abominations, and I suppose the 
Japanese are not much better. What T see 
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“¢ the peration of the Japanese laws in Loo- 
‘as i me. I think we shall certainly 
sail on Wednesday, and spend our Fourth of 
July in the Bay of Jeddo. Amateur theatri- 
vals toamorrow night on board the Mis- 
sissippi.” 

DISCOVERY OF A NORTH-WEST PASSAGE. 
A passace by the Arctic ocean around the 
northern continent of America has at last 
been discovered. Commander McClure of 
the British Navy has accomplished what the 
maritime enterprise of nearly two hundred 
years has failed to accomplish. He has 
sailed from Davis’s Straits on the east through 
the great Arctic ocean to near Behring’s 
Straits on the west, and has shown the exist- 
ence of an uninterrupted water communica- 
tion from the North Atlantic to the North 
Pacific. His course, as near as we can 

er it from the brief announcement of the 
act made by the English Admiralty, was 
through the Prinee of Wales’s Straits, con- 
necting with Barrow’s Straits, to a cliff south 
of Melville Island, called Bank’s Land, and 
thence through floes and hummocks of al- 
most impenetrable ice, to a place called Bar- 
ing’s Island, in the Bay of Mercy. The pre- 
cise position of this i we are unable to 
ascertain, but it seems to be sufficiently far 
east, and near to the outlet of Behring’s 
Straits, on the coast of Asia, to settle the 
question of the practicability of the pas- 





e. 

What eats has por done, 

has been the dream of geographers and pilots, 

ever since Cabot Hinoterat the northern 

oe vt of America, as a short cut to 
ia, 


“To Agra and Lahore of Great Mogul, 
Down to the.golden Cheraonese,” 


Among the first adventurers who attempted 
this hyperborean way were two Portuguese 
brothers, named Cortereal, who, in the earl 
part of the sixteenth century, sailed towards 
the Pole, and were heard of no more. An 
Englishman, Sir Hugh Willoughby, some 
fifty years later, sought to find China beyond 
the coast of Labrador, but both he and his 
crew left their bodies on the frozen plains, 
where they were found by the Esquimaux 
Indians, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, at a subse- 
quent period, went down, off the coast of 
Newfoundland, in making a similar experi- 
ment, In 1610, Hudson, the famous naviga- 
tor, from whom our North River was named, 
after discovering Hudson’s Bay, was set 
adrift, with eight of his sailors, by a mutinous 
portion of his crew, and was supposed to 
have been destroyed by es In 
1623, Baffin added the knowledge of the vast 
inlet of the sea, since called by his name, to 
our Aretie geography. In 1841, Behring, a 
Russian, explored the straits on the eastern 
side of the continent, and in 1773, Captain 
Phippes made many explorations in the north; 
but the Arctic discovery of modern times may 
be said to eee in 1818 with Sir John 
Ross, who through Davis’s Straits 
and Baffin’s so Lancaster Sound. The 
next year, Franklin, about whose supposed 
loss so much has been said, undertook to 
trace the looked-for passage, from the mouth 
of the Coppermine River, eastward, by the 
shore, to Hudson’s Bay. He was aceompa- 
nied by Mr. Buck and Dr. Richardson, and 
they made one of the dreariest journeys on 
record, without meeting with much success. 

The same year, Lieutenant Parry had gone 





to Lancaster Sound, and, passing through the | 
Straits named by him Barrow’s Straits, had | 
discovered Wellington’s Channel, Regent's | 
Inlet, Bathurst's, Byam, Martin’s, Melville, 
and other islands, now called the Parry Isl- 
ands. These places have ever since been 
the ultimate landmark of Arctic research, for 
no navigators have succeeded in going be- 
yond them, and all the discoveries since 
made have had only more or less reference to 
them. Parry saw, too, and defined, Bank’s 
Land, to the south-west of Melville [sland— 
one of the points of departure in M’Clure’s 
more recent expedition. 

Parry, Ross, and Captain Franklin, made 
subsequent voyages, all of which added 
something to our information, and in 1830 
and 1836, Captain Bach went eastward be- 
yond Franklin’s Point; but these explora- 
tions were nearly all carried on within and | 
below the delineations of Parry. No one, | 
says a late writer, had ventured beyond Cape 

alker, in the direction of Banks’s Land, to 
the west and south of North Somerset, or 
gone beyond Parry Islands to the north-west, 
or to the north through Wellington Chan- 
nel. Neither had any attempt on made 
from Baffin’s Bay above Lancaster Sound to 
enter the remote waters supposed to flow 
around the Pole. It will be seen, therefore, 
that if Commander M’Clure has gone sufli- 
ciently far beyond Banks’s Land to enter 
the regions of Capiain Beechy’s discoveries 
in 1826, to the north of Behring’s Straits, he 
has solved the problem of a northwest pas- 
sage.— Evening Post. 








TEE HUNGARIAN REGALIA. 
Tue official Temesvar Zeitung gives a par- 
ticular account of the recent discovery of the 
i insignia of Hungary, from which the 
following sketch has been drawn by the 
Tribune: 

“It was fully shown at the outset, by Au- 
ditor T. von Karger, that Kossuth first took 
the insignia to Alt-Orsova, but being unable, 
with any due degree of security, to conceal 
them there, he took them to the Hercules 
Baths at Mehadia, Finding, however, still 
less opportunity to hide them there, he re- 
turned forthwith to Alt-Orsova, placed them 
in the house of a certain George Theodor, 
and finally, by the assistance of trustworthy 
persons, forwarded them at night across the 
Cserna toward the Wallachian boundary, on 
horses bought for the purpose. It was also 
rendered certain that companions of Kossuth 
had purchased on the same day, at Alt-Orsova, 
tools for digging, and had at night left for 
the Cserna. e winter on the lower Dan- 
ube having come on very early, and covered 
the earth with snow a foot in depth, no search 
could be made for some months in the ground 
about Alt-Orsova, and when, in April, 1850, 
the snow and ice melted, all traces of any 
excavation had disappeared, and further re- 
search in this quarter was prevented, and the 
attention of those engaged in it turned to 
another part of the kingdom, by the shrewd- 
ness of the Kossuth party, who secretly re- 
moved the private marks and signals to a dif- 
ferent place. 

“ Early last spring Karger was ordered to 
devote himself to the task of seeking the chest 
in which the insignia was deposited. He 
started on the principle that the secret could 
have been imparted to but few persons in 
order to attain to any degree of security, and 
that they must have chosen some point, which 








could be easily found again by them or by 
their messengers, even upon the lapse of 
years ; and further that they could have cross- 
ed the Cserna by only one way, and that the 
place of concealment must be beyond that 
river—a region affording but few places suited 
to their object. Although a pretty thorough 
knowledge of the surface of this territory had 
been gained previously, a most thorough and 
eareful examination was once more begun. 
This lasted several months in all weathers, 
and even throughout the clear moonlight 
nights of July and August. Every up-turned 
clod, every bush, tree, broken branch, stone, 
rut or seratch in the earth was noted, the 
same spots were passed over and over again 
by those engaged in the search, sometimes in 
one direction, sometimes in another, now 
leaving the spot in despair of finding the clue, 
and yet, as if called back by some higher 
power—says the Austrian writer—returning 
again to the search. The result of all this 
research was the conviction, that the tokens 
of the place of concealment must be found in 
some peculiar conformation of the earth or 
hills, or in some peculiar tree or trees. 

“ Karger concluded finally that the desired 
sign must be sought among the trees. Now 
began anew a careful axamination of the en- 
tire wooded district, and at last in a solitary 
spot almost hidden from the eye, and not far 
from an old road, untravelled for the last fif- 
teen years, which once led to Wallachia, was 
noticed a clump of trees in which many 
branehes had been lopped off or partially cut, 
and which on the whole presented somewhat 
the apearance of having been trimmed with 
some special object in view. Next it was 
noticed that branches found entangled in the 
thorns, bushes, and in the branches of other 
trees, belonged to the trees in the clump, 
which showed that those could not have 
been trimmed by the peasantry for fuel. In 
process of these examinations an elegant 
watch key was found and ax handle, which 
indicated that a man of the better classes had 
assisted in the work. This, taken in connec- 
tion with the light and friable soil, the pecu- 
liar position of the trees, completely covered 
with creeping plants, the solitary position of 
the place, and yet its proximity to the Danube 
on the one hand and the Turkish Servian 
boundary on the other, awakened in Karger’s 
mind a feeling of the highest confidence that 
the place was found. He had been instructed 
not to begin the work of removing the earth 
until he had unmistakable signs of having 
found the right place ; but he was now so sure 
that on the 6th of September last a space of 
twenty square fathoms was marked out, and 
men set to work examining it by digging 
ditches at intervals of a foot and a half, which 
were to be extended in each direction 
across the gore enclosed here in the bend 
of the river Allion, on which the clump of 
trees stood. On the 8th of September, at 8+ 
o'clock in the morning, a man at work in the 
prolongation of the second ditch struck some- 
thing which gave a metalic ring, and a moment 
later a well locked iron box was exposed, 
taken to a place of safety, opened by foree— 
and the Austrian tyrant had once more, the 
Crown of St. Stephen in his possession. 





APROPOS TO MEMBERS OF CONGRESS. 


{From the London Times, and in part applicable in 
this latitude.) 


Puianturopy has a good many objects to 
choose from in these days. The African, 
the heathen, the old, the young, the sick, the 
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maimed, the criminal, the ragged, and count- 
less other forms of misery and deprivation, 
have their respective patrons. To judge 
from the neat almshouses and splendid in- 
stitutions rising up on all sides of the metro- 
polis, we ought to be the kindest people in 
the world. But there is one form of suffer- 
ing humanity which has no friend, and which 
still waits the generous aid of agitators, 
committees, reports, subscriptions, public 
meetings, and all the other paraphernalia of 
hace eg distress, Who will take up the 
Touse of Commons itself, the most dis- 
tressed class in the empire? Who will do 
tardy justice to its labors and hardships, and 
devise some sort of remedy? ‘There is 
hardly a class in the kingdom that would 
endure what our representatives voluntarily 
go through for the sake of the people. Had 
they to suffer it all by some extraneous com- 
pulsion, at the beck of some hard task- 
master, or under the heels of some superior 
race, it would be held the most intolerable 
slavery and the most refined persecution in 
the world. But for this miserable drudgery 
and sacrifice of everything that men hold 
dear, the first gentlemen in the land compete 
with desperate rivalry, with ruinous cost, 
with much ingenuity, with many question- 
able arts, and with a general disre of all 
proper as well as all selfish considerations. 
What they vie for in this fashion cannot be 
pure, unmitigated misery; and, doubtless, 
the reflection that, after all, it is a man’s own 
choice tends to make it bearable. A man 
will go through great hardships to ascend 
Mont Blane, to explore an unknown conti- 
nent, to make himself known as an author, 
to get money, to see an execution at Horse- 
monger-lane gaol at eight in the morning, 
or to go through the week’s festivities at an 
Oxford Installation. So it isto be presumed 
there are some pleasurable feelings con- 
nected with these things, either in the pur- 
suit or in the enjoyment, or in the reflection 
that we have gone through them, or seen 
them, or got up them, or gone down them, 
as the case may happen tobe. At all events, 
we have very little right to interfere with 
the caprice which prompts some men to 
select one form of martyrdom, others an- 
other. But in one point of view we have a 
right to interfere with the House of Com- 
mons; just as a gentleman has to interfere 
with the health of his servants or his horses. 
Nobody does his work well unless he is in 
good condition; and it is very usual for 
people to put themselves out of condition. 
Men, particularly men of genius, men of 
ambition, men of any absorbing pursuit, are 
apt to neglect themselves, and to want a 
little of that proper selfishness which better 
philosophers than Epicurus have assured us 
is necessary to virtue itself. So, they get 
exhausted, jaded, “ screwed,” feeble, peevish, 
and silly. The finest intellects and the sub- 
limest tempers alike fall before sickness 
and fatigue. So let us just look to our 
legislative cattle, and see whether they are 
in condition to do our work as it ought to 
be done. 

They don’t do the work as it ought to be 
done, and it is quite impossible they should. 
Here they have been at it, with slight inter- 
vals, ever since November. During that 
period, or at least a great part of it, they 
have been giving to the work of legislation 
—that is, to hearing bad speeches, and simi- 
lar oceupations—more hours a-week than 
they will themselves permit a strong woman, 








or a young man of seventeen, to stand at a 
spinning-jenny and keep the spindles going 
by joining the broken threads with his fore- 
finger and thumb,—as if that would not be 
a light and agreeable occupation compared 
with listening to a young lawyer trying to 
talk himself into consideration. ‘There is 
committee business, and the afternoon sit- 
ting, and the evening sitting, usually 
tracted to some hours after midnight. Post 
week the Speaker was in the chair until half- 
or two on Tuesday morning, till four on 

ednesday morning, till three on Friday 
morning, and till between one and two on 
Saturday morning. Any member who does 
his duty must sit or hang about the house 
twelve or fourteen hours on four days of 
the week, six hours another day, and before 
the session is over will have to give up his 
Saturdays also. Meanwhile, he is supposed 
to read heaps of blue-books, deposited some- 
times six inches deep on his hall table before 
he is out of bed, if he ventures to indulge in 
that luxury. ‘Then he has a large corre- 
spondence with his constituents, tendering 
their advice, or wanting places, or both. As 
he cannot do all this hedeatly; or indeed at 
all, he shirks the greater part of it, and 
botches the rest. In fact, to use a common 
expression, the business of the nation is 
* scamped,” like a contract undertaken ‘by 
tradesmen unequal to jt. A well-intentioned 
member gets up at nine, reads his paper, his 
letters, and some parliamentary report, till it 
is time to order his brougham and go to a 
committee or a morning sitting; and he is 
positively lost to his wife and family and 
friends till, two or three hours after mid- 
night, he steals into his own house with a 
latch-key and gets into bed, in the condition 
of a fox that has been hunted twenty miles, 
and just saves its life creeping into a 
sewer with the hounds at its heels. 

Cannot something be done to mitigate an 
evil which threatens to ruin the health, the 
sense, the honesty of the whole House of 
Commons? The chief source of the evil is 
the endless and pointless talking, chiefly of 
new members. In this respect the present 
parliament is the very worst we have yet 
had, and there is only too much reason to 
apprehend that, after another Reform Act, 
we shall have the House of Commons worse 
still. Would that popular constituencies 
had some other standard of wisdom and 
virtue than strength of lungs and length of 
tongue! Shocking as the sentiment may 
seem in this highly plausible age, we could 
almost recommend them to go by depth of 
purse, as a choice of evils. unfortunate 
man who wishes to do his duty has to listen 
for hours, while perhaps there are not twenty 
members awake in the mar and wry: the 
sleepless reporters have wi their pens, 
folded ‘hiolt ated and put their notes into 
their pockets, while some long-winded 
gentleman is adding hours to the length of 
the session, and driving business to the un- 
known futurity of another year. Cannot 
the House protect itself, or is it really the 
“unprotected female,” to be talked out of 
its very soul by any long-winded adventurer ? 
It has often occurred to experienced mem- 
bers, and war we think there is something 
in it, that the House ought to limit the dura- 
tion of the session—say from the 15th of 
January to the 30th of June—which would 
enable members to see the country, and keep 
up the performance of their social duties 
during the summer. Some minor arrange- 
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ments would be necessary to the carrying 
outofsuchaplan. LE. g., it would be neces- 
sary to prevent mere talking against time, 1, 
enforee order in regard to the subject under 
diseussion ; and, above all, to discuss only 
one thing at once, and proceed with a meg. 
sure through all its stages, if possible, with. 
out any interruption. In case of necessity 
the session might be prolonged with sone 
suitable formality. @ notice the sugges. 
tion because we are likely to witness this 
year one of the very worst specimens of g 
session, and not less because next year we 
are about to reform the constitution of Par. 
liament, and therefore may as well reform 
its manners also. One thing is clear: jf 
matters go on as they now do—talk jp. 
creasing, business falling into arrear, valy. 
able nights taken up with party squabbles, 
and sensible members becoming more and 
more disgusted with the confusion around 
them—the nation will lose the good sense 
and experience now existing in the House, 
and have their place filled by vanity, garru. 
lity, and inexperience; and it will learn too 
late that one grain of good sense is worth 
a thousand fine words. 





ANECDOTES OF ABERNETHY, 
[From “ Memoirs of John Abernethy, F.R.S., b 
Macilwain, ¥.R.OS." not po i a I tH 


ABERNETAY’S FIRST MASTER. 


Tue tone in which he usually spoke of Sir 
Charles’s tice, did not convey a very 
favorable idea of the nature of the impression 
which it had left on him. In relating a case 
he would say—* Sir Charles was at his house 
in the country, where he was always on the 
look out for patients.” On another occasion, 
speaking of patients becoming faint under 
uliar circumstances, he observed, “When 
te an apprentice, my master used to say— 
‘Oh, sir, you are faint, prey drink some of 
this water.’ And what do you think was the 
effect of his putting cold water into a man’s 
stomach under these circumstances! why, of 
course, that it was often rejected in his face.” 
ABERNETHY AND HIS HOSPITAL PATIENTS. 

One of the brightest points in Abernethy’s 
character, was, that, however he might some- 
times forget the cou due to his private 
patients, he was never unkind to those whom 
charity had confided to his care. One morn- 
ing, leaving home for the hospital, when some 
one was desirous of detaining him, he said: 
“Private patients, if they do not like me, can 

elsewhere; but the poor devils in the 
ospital I am bound to take care of.” 
ABERNETHY’S MARRIAGE, dc. 

One circumstance on the occasion of his 
marriage is very characteristic of him— 
namely, his not allowing it to interrupt, even 
for a day, a duty with which he (og suffered 
anything to interfere—namely, the lecture at 
the hospital. ; 

Many years after this, I met him coming 
into the hospital one day, a little before two 
(the hour of lecture), and seeing him rather 
smartly dressed, with a white waistcoat, | 
said— 


“You are very gay to-day, sir?” 

“ Ay,” said a “one of the girls was mar- 
ried this morning.” 

“Indeed, sir?’ I said. “You should have 
given yourself a holiday on such an occasion, 
and not come down to lecture.” 

“ Nay,” returned he. “Egad! I came down 

o lectare the day I was married myself !” 
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occasion, I recollect his being 
BAe just before lecture. The 
ease was close in the neighborhood, and it 
being a question of time, he hesitated a little ; 
but tng pressed to go, he started off. He 
had, however, hardly passed the gates of the 
hospital before the clock struck two, when, 
all at once, he said, “ No, Pil be —— if I do!” 
and returned to the lecture-room. 

MEDICAL URBANITY. 


On one occasion, Sir James Earle, his 
senior, was reported to have given Abernethy 
to understand that on the oceurrence of a 
certain event, on which he would obtain an 
accession of property, that he, Sir James, 
would certainly resign the surgeoncy of the 
hospital. About the time that the event 
occurred, Sir James, happening one day to 
call on Abernethy, was reminded of what he 
had been understood to have promised. Sir 
James, however, —— we suppose, a dif- 
fereut impression of facts, denied ever 
having given any such pledge. The affirm- 
ative and negative were more than once ex- 
changed, and not in the most courteous 
manner. When Sir James was going to take 
his leave, Abernethy opened the door for him, 
and as he had always something quaint or 
humorous to close a conversation with, he 
said, at parting, “ Well, Sir James, it comes 
to this: you say that you did not promise to 
resign the surgeoncy at the hospital, I, on the 
contrary, affirm that you did; now all I have 
to add is —— the liar!” 


ANECDOTE OF ABERNETHY’S LECTURES. 


Abernethy had stories innumerable. Every 
case almost was given with the interest of a 
tale; and every tale impressed some lesson 
or taught some relation in the structure, 
functions, or diseases of the body. We will 
give one or two, but their effect lay in the 
admirable manner in which they were related. 

If he was telling anything at all humorous 
it would be lighted up by his half-shut, half- 
smiling, and habitually benevolent eye. Yet 
his eye would easily assume the fire of indig- 
nation when he spoke of cruelty or neglect, 
showing how really these things were repul- 


sive to him. Then his quiet, almost stealthy, 


but highly dramatic imitation of the manner 
of some singular patient. His equally 
finished mode of vepevens in, in the sub- 
dued tone of his voice ; and then when some- 
thing soothing or comfortable was success- 
fully administered, his “Thank you sir, thank 
you, that is very comfortable,” was just 
enough always to interest and never to 
off Now and then he would sketch 
some patient who had been as hasty as he 
himself was sometimes reported to be. 
“Mr. Abernethy, I am come, sir, to consult 
you about a complaint that has given me a 
great deal of trouble.” “Show me your 
tongue, sir. Ah, I see your digestive organs 
are very wrong.” “I beg your pardon, sir, 
there you are wrong yourself, I never was 
better in all my life,” &ce. All this, which is 
nothing in telling, was delivered in the half- 
serious, half Munden-like, humorous manner, 
and yet so subdued as never to border on 
vulgarity or farce. 

is mode of relating cases, which involved 
some important principle, showed how really 
interested he been in them. A gentle- 
man having recovered from a very serious 
illness, after having failed a long time in get- 
ting relief, was threatened by the influence 
of the same causes with a return of his ma- 
lady. “He thought,” said Abernethy, “that 








if he did not drink deeply, he might eat like | 
a glutton.” He lived in the country, and | 
Mr. Abernethy one day went and dined with | 
him. “Well,” said Mr. Abernethy, “I saw | 
he was at his old tricks again; so, being a 
merchant I asked him what he would think 
of a man who, having been thriving in busi- 
ness had amassed a comfortable fortune, 
then went and risked it all in some impru- 
dent speculation?’ “Why,” said the mer- 
chant, “I should think him a great ass.” 
“Nay, then, sir,” said Abernethy, “thou art 
the man.” 





On another occasion, a boy having suffered 
severely from disease of the hip, Abernethy 


soon over, the officer rejoined, ‘Sir, I thank 
God for it!’ but he never spake more.” 

Amidst the death-like silence of the class, 
Abernethy calmly concluded: “I hope you 
will never forget the course of the axillary 
artery.” 

* * “ * * 

Few old pupils will forget the story of the 
major who had dislocated his jaw. ~ 

The accident is a very simple one, and 
easily put right; but having once happened 
is apt to recur on any unusual extension of 
the lower jaw. Abernethy used to repre- 
sent this as a frequent occurrence with a 
hilarious major; but as it generally happened 


had enjoined his father to remove him from | at mess, the surgeon went reund to him 
a situation which he was unfitted to fill, and | and immediately put it in again. One day, 
which, from the exertion it required, would | however, the major was dining about four- 


expose him to a dangerous recurrence of his 
complaint. ‘The father, however, put the boy 


back to his situation: one day Abernethy met | 


both father and son in Chancery-lane, and he 
saw the boy, who had a second time re- 
covered, again limping in his walk. After 
making the necessary inquiry, “Sir,” said he 
to the father, “did I not warn you not to 

lace your son in that situation again?” 
The father admitted the fact. “Then, sir,” 
said Abernethy, “if that boy dies, I shall be 
ready to say you are his murderer.” Sure 
enough, the boy had another attack, and did 
die in a horrible condition. 

This story, and others of a similar kind, 
were intended to impress the paramount im- 
portance of keeping diseased parts, and 
joints especially, in a state of perfect repose ; 
and to prevent recurrence of disease, by 
avoiding modes of life inappropriate to con- 
stitutions which had exhibited a tendency to 
this serious class of diseases. 

He was remarkably good on the mode of 
detecting and managing accidents, fractures, 
and dislocations, In regard to the latter he 
had many very good stories, of which we 
will presently cite a ludicrous example. He 
could, however, throw in pathos with admir- 
able skill when he desired it. The following 
lamentable case he used to tell to an audi- 
ence singularly silent. He is speaking of the 
course of a Ty artery. 

“ Ah,” said he, “there is no saying too 
much on the importance of recollecting the 
course of large arteries; but I will tel you 
a case. was an officer in the navy, 
and as brave a fellow as ever stepped, who 
in a sea fight received a severe wound in the 
shoulder, which opened his axillary artery. 
He lost a large quantity of blood, but the 
wound was staunched for the moment, and 
he was taken below. As he was an officer, 
the surgeon, who saw he was wounded 
severely, was about to attend to him before 
a seamen who had been just brought down. 
But the officer, though evidently in great 
pain, said: ‘ Attend to that man, sir, if you 
please, I can wait.’ Well, his turn came, 
the surgeon made up the mind that a large 
artery had been wounded; but as there was 
no bleeding, dressed his wound and went on 
with his business. The officer lay very 
faint and exhausted for some time, and at 
length began to rally again, when the bleed- 
ing returned; the surgeon was immediately 
called, and not knowing where to find the 
artery or what else to do, told the officer he 
must amputate his arm at the shoulder joint. 
The officer at once calmly submitted to this 
additional but unnecessary suffering, and as 
the operator proceeded, asked if it would be 
long; the surgeon replied that it would be 





teen miles from the regiment, and in a hearty 
laugh out went his jaw. They sent for the 
medical man, whom, said Abernethy, we 


| must call the apothecary. Well, at first he 


thought that the jaw was dislocated, but he 
began to pull and to show that he knew 
nothing about the proper mode of putting it 
right again. On this the major began to be 
very excited, and vociferated inarticulately in 
a strange manner; when al! at once, the 
doctor, as if he nad just hit on the nature of 
the case, suggested that the major’s com- 
plaint was on his brain, and that he could 
not be in his right mind. On hearing this 
the major became furious, which was regard- 
ed as confirmatory of the doctor’s opinion ; 
they accordingly seized him, confined him in 
a strait-waistcoat, and put him to bed, and the 
doctor ordered that the barber should be 
sent for to shave the head, and a blister to 
be applied “to the part affected.” 

The major, fairly beaten, ceased making 
resistance, but made the best signs his situ- 
ation and his imperfect articulation allowed, 
for pen and paper. This being hailed as in- 
dicative of returning rationality, was pro- 
cured; and as soon as he was sufficiently 
freed from his bonds, he wrote—“ For God’s 
sake send for the surgeon of the regiment.” 
This was accordingly done, and the jaw 
readily reduced, as it had been often before. 
“T hope,” added Abernethy, “you will never 
forget how to reduce a dislocated jaw.” 


ABERNETHY AND HIS PATIENTS. 


The first thing in consulting Abernethy, if 
you were a medical man, was to be clear and 
“well up” in the nature of the case, and the 
next thing, not to state any opinion unless 
you were prepared to give a good reason for 
it. These conditions premised, we never 
saw any one more unaffectedly differential to 
the opinion of another. 

A surgeon took a serious case to him, in 
which the question was as to the removal of 
a very large tumor in the neck, which seemed 
to be acquiring connexions of such depth 
and importance, and which threatened, should 
that step be desirable, to render the removal 
of it impossible. The patient was advised 
to allow his surgeon in ordinary to state his 
cease, and to interrupt him only if he omitted 
anything in regard to it, within the patient’s 
knowledge. This was done; the general 
habits of the patient described, with the dif- 
ference which had existed antecedent to the 
age of thirty, and subsequent thereto. Mr. 
Abernethy examined the tumor. 

To the Surgeon—It is parotid, is it not? 

Surgeon—I think not, sir. 

Abernethy (hastily)—Why not? 

Surgeon—Because sir, reflecting on the 
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depth and situation of the parotid gland, I 
hardly expect the tumor to be so moveable. 

Abernethy—Ah, | see! Very well. (Then 
to the patient.) Well, sir, 1 should advise 
you to attend to your general health, and 
continue to follow Mr. ’3 advice on that 
subject. “What I say is—” then followed 
a short lecture on the digestive organs. 

Patient—Do you think, sir, I shall get rid 
of it? 

Abernethy—Nay, I cannot tell that; but 
now suppose you pursue a plan steadily, say 
for a month, and the tumor does not in- 
crease, will it not be encouraging to you? 

Patient—Certainly, sir. 

Abernethy__Well then, try it, for if its 
removal should become necessary, you will 
at least be in better condition for the opera- 
tion. If it does not get larger, or otherwise 
inconvenience you, let it alone, 

The patient had heard so much of Aber- 
nethy’s roughness that he came away equally 
pleased and astonished, 

A surgeon took a colonel in the army to 
him with a case which was progressing fairly, 
but as he conceived, in consequence of the 
pao not paying so much attention to his 
xealth as he was recommended to do, not so 
satisfactorily as he desired. The colonel 
briefly stated his case, 

Abernethy—Show me your tongue. Ah! 
that is bad enough. 

Colonel—Y ou are quite right there. 

Abernethy—Well, man, I don’t require to 
be told that, 

* * * * * 

Sometimes Mr. Abernethy would meet 
with a patient who would afford a useful 
lesson. A lady, the wife of a very distin- 
guished musician, consulted him, and finding 
him uncourteous, said: “I had heard of your 
rudeness before I came, sir, but I did not ex- 
pect this.” When Abernethy gave her the 
prescription, she s#id; “What am I to do 
with this ?” 2 

“ Anything you like. Put it in the fire, if 
you please. 

The lady took him at his word—laid his 
fee on the table, and threw the prescription 
into the fire, and hastily left the room, 
Abernethy followed her into the hall, press- 
ing her to take back her fee or let him give 
her another preseription; but the lady was 
inexorable and left the house. 

The foregoing is well authenticated, Mr. 
Stowe knows the lady well, who is still liv- 
ing; but many of these stories, to our own 
knowledge, were greatly exaggerated. Aber- 
nethy would sometimes offend not so much 
by the manner as by the matter; by saying 
what were very salutary but very unpleagant 
truths, and of which the patient perhaps 
only felt the sting. We know a gentleman, 
an old foxhunter, who abused Abernethy 
roundly; but all that he could say against 
him was: “ Why, sir, almost. the moment I 
entered the room, he said, ‘I perceive you 
drink a good deal’ (which was very true). 
‘ Now,’ added the ‘patient very pores ‘ sup- 
pose I did, what the devil was that to him !’” 

Another gentleman of considerable literary 
reputation, but who, as regarded drinking 
was not intemperate, had a most unfortunate , 
appearance on his nose, exactly like that 
which aceompanies dram-drinking. This 
gentleman used to be exceedingly irate 
against Abernethy, although all 1 could 
gather from him amounted to nothing more 
than this, that when he said his stomach was 





out of order, Abernethy said, “ Aye, I see that | 


by your nose,” or some equivalent expres- 
sion. 

However rough Abernethy could oceasion- 
ally be, there was, on grave oceasions, no 
feature of his character more striking than 
his hamanity. Dr. Barnet had a case where 
Abernethy was about to perform a severe 
operation. Dr, Barnet, at that time a young 
man, Was very anxious to have everything 
duly prepared, and had been very careful. 
When Abernethy arrived, he went into the 
room in which the patient was to be brought, 
and looking on the instruments, &e., on the 
table, said; * Aye, yes, that is all. right ;” 
then, pausing for a moment he said, “ No, 
there is one thing you have forgotten ;” and 
then throwing a napkin over the instruments, 
added, “It is bad enough for the poor patient 
to have to undergo an operation, without 
being obliged to see these terrible instru- 
ments.” 

The reader who is pleased with these will 
find a good many more like them in Mr. 
Macilwain’s volumes. 


= 


MISCELLANY AND GOSSIP, 
— The Boston“ Mercantile Library Asso- 
ciation” has announced its (two) courses of 
Lectures for the season, and they embrace 





not eo talent, but a great variety of | *Z* 


talent. ‘he Monday evening series is 
on the 14th of November, with an address by 
Hon. B. F. Thomas, and a poem, by a gen- 
tleman honorably and i i 
with that institution, James T. Field. These 
- sien, Ebola Pe’ re an we illiam 
. Al win P. Whipple, Epes t, 
Timothy Bigelow, Rev. William Hayne, 
Wendell Phillips, Henry Ward Beecher, 
George Sumner, and Josiah Quincy. A very 
good “ first course !” 
Mrs. Mowatt will give a dramatie reading 


in each series. 


by Rev. bi. H. Chapin, Poom by John G. 


, to be followed by Robert C. Win- 
throp, Rev. Thomas S_ King, Park Benj 
min, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Rev. q 
Neale, George W. Curtis, Rev. J. D. Ander- 
son, Anson Burlingame, and Rev. James W. 
Thompson. 

The Committee of the Association have, 
as their lists will testify, shown their charac- 
teristic judgment and efficiency, and will, no 
doubt, be as brilliantly supported by the 
public. 

— Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes commences 
this week, at Hope Chapel, under the au- 
spices of the Mercantile Library Association, 
a course of lectures on the English poets. 
His topics, as announced, are Wordsworth, 
Byron, Shelley, Keats, &c., but whatever the 
subject, the infusion of his own personality 
will predominate, in that neatly-cut drolle 
and spiced common-sense, which are his well- 
known characteristics. These lectures fol- 
lowThackeray’s in the succession of wits and 
humorists, and we trust will be as liberally 
supported by the public. 


— Among the younger authors of the 
country we cannot think of one who is bet- 
ter entitled to a fair hearing and respectful 
consideration, than M. Augustine Duganne, 
from whom we have at this moment, under 
the publishing auspices of Larkin, Stearns & 
Co., a brief pamphlet on National Laterature, 
hearty and earnest; and a Poem, entitled 
The Mission of Intellect, which is inspired 
throughout by lofty and, noble sentiments, 
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conveyed in language terse, energetic, anq 
appropriate. Mr. Duganne is _particular|y 
happy in his appeal to the masses, sever.) 
examples of which appear in the present pro 
duction. At some other time we hope to be 


able to speak at some length upon the claims 
of the author. 


— Miss Agnes Robertson appeared 
the first time in this city at Rates Theat 
last Saturday evening, in a “ monopolylocue 

iece entitled the Young Actress, with deci- 

ed favor, before a full house, The lady jx 
neat and piquant in person, arch in manner 
ang showed, even through so light a person. 
ation as is allowed—two minutes and a half 
to each of the “ multiple” characters—flas}os 
of a greater eapability—which we hope to 
see more fully developed. The play was 
eapitally cast and rendered ; especially that 
wo-begone “eminent tragedian, Mr. T. p. 
Johnston. 


— Mr. H. B. Grigsby, of Norfolk, has just 
received from Florence a bust of Christopher 
Columbus, exeeuted by a young Virginian, 
Alexander Galt, Junior. It is clad in a splen- 
did suit of armor of the period when Spain 
exeelled all other nations in that species of 
workmanship. His face is that of the great 
discoverer when he was about fifty years of 
and is intermediate between the youthful 
and beautiful face painted by Parmegiano, now 
in the royal Gallery of Naples, and the aged 
face of a portrait recently discovered, which 
the artist, who is in making a statue 
of Columbus for the city of Genoa, has adopted 
as his model. 


_ topics of interest in the city, 
during the past week has been the testimo- 
nial to Joseph Walker, Esq., formerly Presi- 
dent, and now one of the Directors of the 
Mercantile Mutual Insurance Company. The 
testimonial is, in the first. place, a neat table 
with four drawers, fronted with a glass door 
covering the whole, and mounted with a top of 
white marble. Each drawer is the deposi- 
tory of a volume of Audubon’s large work 
on the Birds of America, bound in admirable 
style, and to each there is prefixed a title- 

by Dallas, The subject of one of these 
ay pe lea of another Internal Commerce, 
ofa third Navigation, and the fourth Indem- 
nity. It would reqnire a long and detailed 
description to do justice to these spirited and 
graphic drawings, The landseapes, both of 
sea and water (if we may so speak), the lit- 
tle domestic and familiar by-play of the pen- 
cil, the emblems and emblematic figures, are 
all happily true and appropriate, and confirm 
Mr. Dallas in the position which belongs to 
him, as one of the first designers and 
draughtsmen in the country. Besides this 
nobly-illustrated. gift, there is a beautifully- 
mounted brass telescope, through which 
we trust that Mr. Walker, as he deserves, 
from the solid ground of character on which 
he stands, and has always stood, may be able 
to take a long and clear look down a future 
of prosperity, health, and happiness. We 
beg, also, to make our acknowledgments to 
Mr. Despard (of the Company—a friend, too, 
of arts and artists) for his courtesy in ena- 
bling us to examine this interesting memorial. 


— In a late number of the Albion, on oc- 
easion of a public entertainment, we have 
this trathful comment :— 

“It is in the unwearied and unflagging &- 
tention universally bestowed by Americans 
upon their public speakers, that we find sy™)- 
toms of the same earnestness in the conduct © 
public entertainments, that marks them in the 
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it of their ordinary occupations. John 
Pall, they say, must dine when any great ob- 
‘ect is to be achieved. Brother Jonathan 
‘nest have his svccession of distinguished 
speakers, or of speakers who would fain be 
distingui And it must; in common jus- 
tice, be added, that if the latter be numerous, 
so are the former; indeed, we do not err in 
asserting that the United States can show 
more good, off hand, unembarrassed orators 
than any other country in the world. The 
early habit of mingling in public life, and 
taking part in electoral proceedings, acts magi- 
cally in producing this result, upon a mental 
organization wherein unceasing activity and 
intense thirst for distinction may almost be 
termed constitutional. To abridge any account 
of the whole proceedings would sadly mar its 
effect. We can but thus record ig apprecia- 
ion of the decent joyousness and great sym- 
thies that =aiae ae whole proceedings. 

y may have been too grave to suit the 
taste of many of our readers. We have no- 
thing resembling them at home, But they 
are worth studying, by those who like to study 
national peculiarities ; and we commend the 
publish: records to notice, altho we can- 
not make room for recopying them. 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Moors, Anperson & Co., Cincinnati, have in 
ress, and will shortly publish, a story of real 
fife, written by a Western lady, and entitled 
“Mrs. Ben Darby; or, the Weal and Woe of 
Social Life,” one volume 12mo., which the 
publishers say is a series of striking pictures 
of American social life, drawn by an artist of 
prea skill, who possesses an accnrate know- 
edg steeeeen ee anes et and coun- 
try, town village. 2 “Early Engage- 
ments,” by Mary Frazer; one neat volume 
12mo, The title indicates the character of 
this volume, The scenes are Southern and 
Western, and the characteristies of each are 
faithfully portrayed. 3. “The Life of Blen- 
nerhasset ; ising an authentic narrative 
of the cclobreted Aaron Burr, and econtaini 
many additional facts not heretofore published. 
By William H. Spafford. One volume 12mo., 
cloth. Since the celebrated expedition of 
Aaron Burr, the earlier fortunes of Blenner- 
hassett have been the subject of singular curi- 
osity; many have been the surmises as to the 
causes which led the descendant of European 
nobility to renounee the hereditary honors, 
consequent upon family, for the seeluded life 
of an unpretending republican. The mystery 
which surrounds his: “ Island Home,” has 
served for more than forty years to entertain 
the passing voyager upon the bosom of the 
Ohio. Who Blennerhassett was, what his ori- 
gin and destiny, is the object of the present 
volume, 4, A third and improved edition of 
“A Buckeye Abroad ; or, Wanderings in Eu- 
rope and the Orient,” by Samuel 8. Cox, editor 
of the Ohio Statesman. 5. “The Prairie Vo- 
calist; a new collection of Sacred Music, 
alapted especially to the wants of Western 
Churches, singing. Schools and Musical Asso- 
ciations,” by J. Gibson and L. G. Fessenden, 
will be ready in November. They have also, 
in preparation, “ Narrative of a Journey round 
the Dead Sea, and in the Bible Lands, in 1850 
and 1851,” by F. De Lauley, Member of the 
French Institute. Edited, with Notes, by 
Count Edward De Warren. With an intro- 
duction and notes by an American editor. 
Two volumes complete in one octavo. 


_ Mr. Reperexp has in press, to be ready ear 
in November, illustrated by Datey, Waleutt 
and Davis, & new edition of “Chanticleer, a 
Thanksgiving rie a of the Peabody Family,” 
by Cornelius Matthews ; making a handsome 
and timely holiday present, 





Mercantile Library Association. 





The Board of Directors have the pleasure to 
announce that 


DR. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


WILL DELIVER A COURSE OF SIX LECTURES 
ON 
“The English Poets of the Nineteenth Century.” 


HOPE CHAPEL, 
On Friday evening of each Week. 


Commencing at 8 o’clock. 
October 28. Introductory—Wordsworth. 
November 4. Religious Poetry. 

“ 11, Byron, Moore. 
“ 18. Keats. 
“ 2. Shelley. 
December 2. Tennyson, Browning. 


Course Tickets, gentleman and lady (to members), 


Course Tickets, gentleman and lady, to non-members, 
$3. 


Course Tickets, single, to members, $1.50. 
Course Tickets, single, to non-members, $2. 
Single admission, gentleman and lady, 75 cents. 
Single admission, 50 cents. 
Tickets may be had at Messrs. Evans & Brittan's, No. 
697 rye ©. 8. Francis & Co., No. 252 Broadway, 
and at the Library Rooms. 
8. V. F. OD Ch 
D. REYNOLDS BUDD. Lecture Committee. 


DOUGLAS LEFFING WELL, 





STATE OF NEW YORK, 


Secretary's Office, Albany, 
August 18, 1853. 

TO THE SHERIFF OF THE COUNTY OF NEW YORK. 

Sm : Notice is he ven, thatat the General Election 

to be held th toAy on te esday succeeding the 

first Monday of November next, the following officers are 
to be elected, to wit :— 

A Secretary of State, in the place of H 8. Randall. 

mp the place of John C. t. 
An Attorney-General, in the place of Levi 8. Chatfield. 
A State Engineer and Surveyor, in the place of William 


4 e. 

A State Treasurer, in the e of Benjamin Welch, jun. 
A Canal Commissioner, wie a Amen John ©. Mather. 
A Prison Inspector, in the place of William P. 


Angel. 

Two Judges of the Court of Appeals—one in the place 
of Charles H. Ruggles, and one in the place of Hiram 
Denio,.appointed to fill the vacancy caused by the resig- 


G. Jewett. 
A Clerk of the Court of Appeals, in the place of Charles 
Benton. 


All whose terms of service will expire on the la 
of mber next, except that of Previenrn G. Jewett, 
which will expire on the last day of December, 1857. 

Alsoa Justice of the Supreme Court for the first Judi- 
cial District, in the place of John W. Edmonds, whose 
term of office will expire on the last day of December 


next. 

Also four Senators for the Third, Fourth, Fifth and 
Sixth Senate Districts, in the places of William McMur- 
ray, iah Newcomb, James W. Beekman, and Edwin 
D. Morgan, whose terms of office will expire on the last 
day of December next. = 


COUNTY OFFICERS TO BE ELECTED FOR SAID COUNTY. 

Sixteen members of Assembly. 

Two Justices of the Superior Court, in the places of 
John Duer and Robert Emmet. 

A Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, in the place of 
Charles P. Dale 


et Attorney. in the place of N. Bowditch Blunt. 
ernors of the Alms-House, in the place of Rich- 
ard 8, Williams and Isaac Townsend. 
All whose terms of office will expire on the last day of 
December next. Yours respectfully, 
HENRY 8. RANDALL, 
Secretary of State. 


The above is published pursuant to the notice of the 
Secretary of State and the goquirensents of the Statute 
in such case made and provided. 


JOHN ORSER, 
Sheriff of the City and County of New York. 


All the public newspapers in the county will pubtish the 
above pkey in each week until the election, and then 
send in their bills for advertising the same, so that they 
may be laid before the Board of Supervisors and passed 


ore Revised Statutes, vol. i. chap. 6, title 3, article 3d, 
part Ist. old tf 
R. CRAIGHEAD, 


PRINTER AND STEREOTYPER, 
No. 53 VESEY STREET, 


st day 

















NEW YORK. 


ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED 
ENGLISH JUVENILES. 


Imported in quantities, and for sale, at a liberal discount 
to the Trade, by 


C. J. PRICE & CO., 
No. 7 Hart's Burpixes (Second Story), 
PHILADELPHIA, 
BIRTH-DAY GIFT. Illustrated with Nino 
Steel Engravings. 12mo. cloth, gilt edges. #1. 
BOYS’ OWN STORY BOOK. With Nome- 
rous Illustrations by Wm. Harvey. 12mo., cloth. 1. 


CHILDREN OF THE NEW FOREST. By 


Captain Marryatt. With eight Engravings, by Gil- 
mn imdeéen a — 


GUIZOT’S (Madame) MORAL TALES FOR 


coun pose. Translated from the French. Llus- 
trated by Campbell. 12mo., cloth. $1. 


HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES AND 
Legends. Complete edition. Illustrated by Warren. 


Translated by Madame de Chatélain. 12mo., cloth. 
Price, #1. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE; including his further 


adventures. Complete edition, with Life of De Foe. 
Illustrated by Phiz. 1 vol. 12mo., cloth, extra $1. 


SEVEN WONDERS OF THE WORLD 


and their Associations. Ilustrated with eight En- 
gravings. 12mo.,cloth, $1 


SANFORD AND MERTON. New and Re- 
vised edition. Eight engravings. 12mo. $1. 


THE LITTLE SAVAGE. By Capt. Marryatt. 
Beautifully illustrated. 12mo., cloth. ¢1. 

TRAVELS OF ROLANDO, with numerous 
beautiful illustrations. 12mo.,cloth. #1. 

Do. do. second series, $1. 


WINTER'S WREATH; or, Souvenir of 


Friendship. By the most talented writers. ’ 
cloth. Gilt edges. #1. ented writers. 12mo 


WOOD'S NATURAL HISTORY, with 450 


beautiful engravings on wood, after designs by Har- 
vey. 12mo., cloth. $2. 6s ee 





RUTLEDGE’S ILLUSTRATED POETS. 


Now publishing in duodecimo volumes, bound in 
style, and illustrated with engravings on wood. _ 


Now Ready, 
PRICE $1.25 PER VOLUME, 


CHAUCER’S POETICAL WORKS AND 
LIFE. 


SPENCER’S FAIRY QUEEN. 
DRYDEN’S POETICAL WORKS. 
KIRKE WHITE'S POETICAL WORKS. 
SOUTHEY'S POETICAL WORKS. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF POPE, 
MILTON, &c., will be ready in a few weeks. 

HAZLITT’S SHAKSPEARE, with Poems, 
and attributed Plays. 5 vols. 12mo., $3.75. 


Do. do. half calf. $7.50. 
Do. do. fullealf. $10. 
022 3t 





HERMANN J. MEYER, 


No. 164 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK, 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 
United States Ilustrated. 


_ EAST, No. 2.—Containing accurate views and descrip- 
tive articles of the Capitol in Washington; Cascade 
Bridge ; Hudson City ; and the Tombs in New York. 

_ WEST, No. 1.—The Prairie; Brown’s Fall: Fort Snel- 
ling ; and New Orleans. 

Price 50 cents per Number. 


Each subscriber to the East and West receives a 
magnificent plate, “The Battle of Bunker Hill,” after 
Trumbull, as a premium. 


Meyer’s Universum. 
VOL. If. 


No. 1.—Containing the views and descriptions of Passalo 
Falls ; Lake Manaqua (Central America) ; Mary of the 
Snow (Switzerland) ; the Magdeburg Cathedral. 


Price 25 cents per Number. 


t@™ Each subscriber to Vol. Il. receives an histerica 
picture, “The Maid of Saragossa,” as a premium, with 
the last number. jy2 2m ceow 
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ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


BEG TO INVITE THE ATTENTION OF THE TRADE AND OTHERS TO THE FOLLOWING 


LIST 


or 


NEW AND ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED WORKS, ETC. 





POETRY OF THE YEAR. Passages from the Poets, de- 


ert tive of the Seasons, with 22 colored illustrations from drawin, the fol- 
wing eminent artists: T. crests ick, R. 59 Davidson, W. Lee. ° Male 


— Birket Foster, D. H. Le Jeun 6. 5 abrainwnits, ¥. 
Wolf, C. Weigall, Harrison Weir, R. R., E. V. B., Lucette E. ker. 1 vol. impe- 
rial 8vo., morocco extra. $12. Ready: 


PILGRIMAGES TO ENGLISH SHRINES: by Mrs. 8. C. 
Hall. With Notes and illustrations, by gohn Ch F.S.A. 200 beautifal illus- 
Te: i ee gs vol. square 8yo. about 700 pages. Cloth extra, gilt edges, 


*,* A very interesting volume, suitable alike for the Drawing Room or Library. 
GRAY’S ELEGY. 


Beautifully illustrated with new and ori- 
nal designs. 


One volume octavo, ciated on stout, mellow-tinted paper. 
oth antique, mor. extra. Nearly 


®.*° This will be by far the most beautiful dabinet edition of this immortal poem ever 
published. 


THE BOOK OF THE HEART, or Love’s Emblems, for 1854, 


Biastpotes with fine steel engravings, one elegantly printed volume, imperial 
&vo. handsomely bound, @4. Ready. 


———++e—____ 


FINE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 


PURCHASED IN QUANTITIES, AND OFFERED LOW. 
THE WILKIE GALLERY: a series of sixty-seven Tllustra- 


tions, engraved on steel in the Mighest style of the art, with Biographical and 
Critical Notices. One splendid volume, royal 4to. morocco extra. 00, 


THE VERNON GALLERY: a series of sixty-seven Tilustra- 


tions, splendidly eneraved on steel in the highest acy of the art, with Critical 
Notices. One yolume royal 4to. morocco extra. 


GEMS OF EUROPEAN GALLERIES: a series of sixty-seven 


I!tustrations, selected from all the most celebrated Continental Galleries, with 
Critical Notices, One volume royal 4to. mor. ex. $25.00 


THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD. _ Illustrated after the 


tyle of the Old Masters, John Franklin. The letter-press a in red, in 
ri Old English. A very Ponuelful volume. Folio, cloth extra, $10; or ant. mor, $20. 


*,* The above are truly elegant volumes. 


BOOK OF EXOTIC BIRDS: a series of Richly Colored 
Fiates, — by descriptions, printed in gold. 8vo.in a beautifal style 


FLORAL OFFERING: a beautiful new Souvenir for 1854, 


with elegantly colored drawings, in the highest style of the art. One vol. large 
Svo. in a new style of binding. $5.00 


FLOWERS FROM STRATFORD-ON-AVON, the birthplace 


of Shakspeare, by Paul Jerrard. A selection of beautiful Flowers, fobizcotered 
with poetical docsriptiane, rinted in gold. One yolume royal 8vo. in quite a new 
and beautiful style of binding. $7.50. 


FLOWER PAINTING, in Twelve Progressive Lessons ; with 


exquisitely colored spocuaghs of Flowers. One volume large 8vo. ina new style 
of binding. %5.00. 





GEMS FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM: the Fruit by Paul 


Jerrard ; the Poet FP. W. N. Bayley. One large volume folio, most 
Sry colcted Te c newtcinls chiictine toc iain en et ene 


HUMMING-BIRD KEEPSAKE: a Book of Bird Beauty: 


the Birds painted guene nests and flowers, by Paul Jerrard; the Poems by F. 
Uadiig. Baris aT Folio, with exquisitely colored drawings, in a neat aly of 


THE BARONTAL HALLS AND PICTURESQUE EDI- 
Frou s ana ‘other eminent art artists. vite descriptions by 8: Hal ial PSA te = 
0, half morocco, $20; or 2 vols. in 1, anti VAD 


THE BOOK OF BRITISH BALLADS: edited by S. C. Hall, 


P.S.A. Broeiioy illustrated with the greats wood engravings. Tomplote in 1 
large vol, 4to. extra, gilt edges, $7.50; Gall or mareeco ¢ ra, $10.00 


PORTRAIT GALLERY OF EMINENT. PERSONAGES 


Deer eyaaee Aad THE ARTS, SCTEN AND LITERATURE. Formerly 
publish Society for the Diffusion of ful Know! e, A new and im- 
proved ait ese 


volume: 8vo. in extra cloth, gilt edges, $15; calf 
extra, $21; calf extra, gilt edges, Cduee, $0.50. y 3 "7 


TURNER'S RIVERS OF FRANCE. Liber Fluviorum ; 


or. Re wings by fA W. France Turner, Rk-¢ with A e fine line engravings from 


hoqemnptans ie tchie, and a 
Biograp! Sketch by maner ‘A. Watts volume imperial 8vo. cloth extra, gilt 
lea ven, $9.00; calfor morocco extra. 


THE LADY OF THE LAKE. By Sir Walter Scott. A 


Serve ea easter tes eben st 
THE BEAUTIES OF MOORE: a series of Portraits of his 
direction of Ba of kaward 'indens "With descriptions." One pan ae prego 
THE ome OF SHAKSPEARE: (a new edition.) 
Containing rtraits of the principal female characters in the plays of 


the “yy! t. ty With descriptions. ‘One volume imperial vo . Morocco extra, 
$10 1 colerea platen, ” 


THE HOLY GOSPELS. Beautifully printed, with engraved 
borders to every page. One volume folio, morocco extra. $12.00. 


ITALY: CLASSICAL, HISTORICAL, AND PICTU- 


R E. _Tilustrated in a series of Views from Dra tanfield, Roberts, 
a Prout, hate h, Brockedon. Barnard, &c., be With Set doos of the 


Preceded dev the Recent History 
porakay Present Condition ‘of Fotroductory aay. de pinay t2 folio, morocco 


er eet PICTORIAL, DESCRIPTIVE, AND HISTORI- 


Wordsworth, D.D. (A new edition.) One large volume, 
My over $y wayne and 28 on steel. Cloth extra, $7.50; calf extra, 
$10.00 ; morocco extra, 


THE NATURALISTS’ LIBRARY. Edited by Sir William 


Sardine and others 000 colored e lete in 4 


Illustrated wi Comp! 
veuness | 16mo, very neat, eat loth binding, reduced to $40; in half calf 
extra, 
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200 Broadway, New York. 


D. APPLETON & CO’S 


RECENT PURCHASES 


OF ENGLISH BOOKS. 


IN QUANTITIES—OFFERED AT REDUCED PRICES. 





THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM ; or, t the Structure, Othast- 
fication, and Uses of oe nog 3 the Natural System. ‘Ponda 
Lindley, Ph. Dre RSE. 2 Sew = Lal bv of ndon. 


One volume thick Svo., over 900 ray 


THE CLOISTER LIFE OF THE EMPEROR CHARLES V. 


William Sterli: thor of “Annals of the Artists of in.” A third 
BY aed edition. Gas bandoome printed volume. Post 8vo. BO. me! 


GALLUS ; or, Roman Scenes, of the Time of Augustus. By 


Prof. Becker. Translated by F. Metcalf, M.A. A new edition. 1 volume. Post 
vo. cloth. $2.00. 


CHARICLES ; or, Illustrations of the Private Life of the 


ks. Translated by F. Metcalf, M.A. A 
Ancient Greek aot coe t 8vo. cloth. . or 


THE SPEECHES delivered in the House of Commons by the 


Sir Robert Peel, Bart. General Index and brief Chronological 
Bt Bee er he daiote tools. niet Gro chet ino. = 


HALF HOURS WITH THE BEST AUTHORS. Edited by 
Stout Bro. cloth, 88.00; half calf 4.90; calf extra,@6.50. 9 ™™ “YO! 


THE iat LITERATURE AND ROMANCES OF NORTHERN 


E: constituting a te History of the Literature of Sweden, Den- 
ming mar, Norwad, and Iceland. William and Mary Howitt. Two Fobomee 12mo. 


LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF LITERATURE, AN- 
CIENT AND MODERN, from the German of Fred. Schlegel. A new edition. 
One volume, 12mo. eloth. $1.00. 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS, a Weekly Journal, conducted by 
ee a. Complete from the commencement. Six volumes, large 8vo. 


PENNY OYCLOPADIA, of the Society for the Diffusion of | 


USEFUL KNO E. With the lement c lete, Sixteen volumes, im- 
perial 8vo. cloth. $40.00. Half cal ee 7 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF WILLIAM HAZLITT. 
Edited by his Son. Eleven volumes, 12mo. cloth. Half calf or calf extra- $12. 
THE WORKS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. With a Life 
+ and Notes. Four volumes, 12mo. cloth. $3.50. Calf or half calf. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 


BART. With a Memoir of the Author. A new edition, illustrated with steel en- 
gravings. One volume, crown 8yo. cloth, gilt edges, $2-00; calf extra, $3.00: mo- 
rocco extra, $3.50. 


LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, BART. Begun by him- 


self, and continued Lay 4. L. ud. bh. Locinert. Esq. A new edition 7 12 steel engra- 
vings. vo pages, cloth. $2.25. 25. 93.50. 


THE LIFE OF MARIE DE MEDICIS, QUEEN OF FRANCE, | MADAME DE STAEL’S CORINNE. 


Qonsert of oe nt under Louis XIII. By ya Pardoe, author of | 
dine Se Propose, | in the 17th Century,” &c. Three large vo- 
net me fine portraits. $5.00. 


THE LANDSDOWNE SHAKSPEARE, containing the Dra- | 


matic Works. With a Glossary, the Names of the Characters printed at full | 
length in rubrics, One volume, Svo. fancy boards, or morocco extra. 


THE NEW CRATYLUS. Contributions towards a more ac- | 


curate knowledge of the Greek Language. By J. W, Donaldson, D.D., head mas- 


= - ry St. Edmonds’ school, second enlarged edition. One volume, 8vo. 
10) 


VARRONIANUS.. Contributions towards a more accurate 
knowledge 
New Cratylus,” & ” &c. a geoesd Salton, "Jaa volume, ove. cicth,. * to 


A RHY MING DICTIONARY. Answering at the same time | 


x . a and Pronouncing the English Language. By I. Walker. 
NICHOESC pt a A. ENCYCLOP ADEA, OF ARCHITECTURE 


gy ol Nicholson’s Dictionary of iret Science and 
Practice of cies of Arehtectare, Bula Building, &c. Edited by E. Lomax and Thos. Gunyon, 
an ‘© volumes, large 4to. cloth, $20.00; half calf, 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. _ Trans- 
lated by Forster. One handsome volume, 8vo. With 600 illustrations. 4.00. 
THE SPECTATOR. A new edition. (4 vols.) 12mo. 


Vol. 1, 


A GLOSSARY OF TERMS used in Grecian, Roman, Italian, 


and Gothic Architecture. 1 Ex ified b 
1700 Fe ge Rd fifth —-, ag 8 re emplified by 











STUART AND REVETT’S ANTIQUITIES OF ATHENS. 


Abriderd fom the larger work, Containing 8 outline plates. Square lémo. 


THE LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE. A collected 


edition, with Notes, &c. By the Earl of Wharncliffe. paumrane with portraits. 
Six volumes, 8vo. cloth, $10.00. Calf extra, or half calf. 


THE WORKS OF THE EARL OF CHESTERFIELD. In- 


cluding all his Letters. A new enlarged edition. Edited by Lord Mahon. Com- 
plete in 5 volumes, 8vo. cloth. $10.00. Calf extra or half calf. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF LORD BYRON. A new 


edition, cabinet size. 8 volumes, cloth, or calf extra. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF MRS. HEMANS. An en- 
tirely new and improved edition, with a portrait. One volume, royal 8vo. cloth, 
or calf extra, or morocco. 

THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF ALEXANDER 


pons, pacbasing Bie his Translations of the Tliad and Odyssey. Edited by the Rev. 
F. Cary, A. One volume, royal 8vo, cloth, $2.50. ; calfextra ; morocco extra. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF THE REV. GEORGE 


CRABBE. Edited, with a Life, by hisSon. A new edition, with a portrait and 
vignette. One volume, 8vo. cloth, 93.50; calf extra: morocco extra. 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, FROM THE 


NORMAN CONQUEST. By Strickland. A new edition, tharoushiy revised and 
gs augmented, and embellished, with portraits of en queen. Eight vols. 
vo, cloth, $20.00 ; half calf extra, $26.00; extra, $30 


DOUGLAS JERROLD’S COLLECTED WORKS. Com- 


prising “* Cakes and Ale, ”“ St. Giles and St. James ” “Candle Lectures,” ** Story 
of a Feather,” “ Punch’s Letters to his Son” “ Views of Character,” &c., &c. 
Six volumes, 12mo, cloth, each 75 cents. 


THE ADVENTURES OF GIL BLAS, of Santillane. Trans- 


lated from the French of Le Sage. By T. Smollet,M.D. Embellished with 500 
engravings. One volume, 8vo. cloth, gilt edges: half calf or calf extra. 


BLAIR’S CHRONOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL TA- 
BLES. From the Creation to a present time. Enlarged by Sir Henry Ellis. 
Imperial 8vo. half morocco. $7.50 

THEODORE HOOK’S NOV ELS AND TALES. Hand- 


comely printed and illustrated. Six volumes, 12mo. cloth, each, 75 cents ; or half 
calf. 


CAPT. MARRYATT’S NOVELS AND TALES. Collected 








edition, handsomely printed and illustrated. 12 volumes 12mo., cloth, each, 75 
cents, or half calf. 


JANE PORTER’S NOVELS AND TALES. Handsomely 


printed and illustrated. Five volumes, 12mo., cloth, each, 75 cents; or half calf. 


A new translation, 

handsomely printed. One volume, 12mo., cloth, 75 cents; or half calf. 

ROUTLEDGE’S ILLUSTRATED POETS. In compact 
duodecimo size. Volumes ready. 

| CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY TALES. With Notes and 


Glossary. fiward 6 under the text, by Thomas Tyrwhitt. A new tic on, ilus- 
trated by Edward Corbould. One volume, lémo., cloth, $1.25; calf, $2.25; mo- 
rocco extra, $3. 


| SPEN SER’S FAER IE QUEEN. W ith Notes, Gloss: ary, 


&c. A new edition, illustrated. One volume, I6mo., of 850 pages; cloth, e155; 
calf, $2.25; morocco extra, $3. 


DRYDEN’S POETICAL WORKS. A new edition, with 


illustrations by Franklin. One volume lémo.; cloth, $1.25; calf, $2.25; 
extra, $3. 


POPES POETICAL WORKS. A new illustrated edition. 


One volume, l6mo. ; cloth, $1.25; calf extra, $2.25; morocco extra, #3. 


morocco 


; KIRKE WHITE'S POETICAL WORKS. Illustrated by 


Becket Foster. One volume, 16mo., cloth, $1.25; calf extra ; morocco extra. 


NIEBUHR’S HISTORY OF ROME. Translated by J. C. 


Hare and C. shepeel A new and carefully revised edition. Three large 
volumes, octavo, q 


NIEBUHR’S LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF ROME. 


Edited by Dr. L. Schmitz. Three large volumes octavo, $5.50. 


NIEBUHR’S LECTURES ON ANCIENT HISTORY. 








Translated by Dr. L. Schmitz, Three large volumes, octavo, $5.50. 
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IMPORTANT LITERARY NOTICE. 
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SALE OF SPLENDID AND COSTLY BOOKS. 


NNN LO LOO 


MESSRS. BANGS, BROTHER & €O. 


BEG TO ANNOUNOS THAT THEY 
Witt SHEILA: BY AVUVOTION, 


At their Sale Rooms, 13 Park Row, on Wednesday, December 7th, and following Days, 
THE EXTRAORDINARY AND UNIQUE LIBRARY oF 


SPLENDID, CHOICE, AND COSTLY BOOKS, 


COLLLECTED BY ©. WELFORD, 


(Of the well-known late firm of Bartlett & Welford, Booksellers, Astor House), during his late visit to Europe, and 
forming, unquestionably, 


The most magnificent assemblage of Literature and Art ever seen in this 
Country. 


Acting on the i ion, derived from long experience that a wing taste and demand for the 
highest —— of books uch as are not found in the Stone supply) € riots. must increase with the 
wealth a, in lligence, C. Welford bass used his best ss in bringing all that was choicest 
ae ee eek deakeabie in the markets. In th e importance whic as a branch of national 
culture. is now so universally Teecamiaed, the R.\-%., i rich, e the great leading works, 
Galleries of Painting and Sculpture—Architecture—Antiquities, Medizval and Classical—Pictur- 
esque Veyages—Costumes—Books of and by the Old Masters— 


Etchings 
Iustrated and Embellished Books of all kinds, &., &c., 


Many of which have never b been for sale in this country. To what are emphatically called Stanparp Avtnors, ponies, greet 
te editions, in the richest will be found of 
yee yams that etrase "a by Nr, of England and ~~} ha] bindings, ad 





It is imnpesethle to convey any isa 7 the at and riohness of the collection in ihe prossat limits. Catalogues 
will be ready two weeks pre may be “he Wee Aueteaters. Bb Park C. B. Irving 
Bookstore, 71 Chambers street ; orace H. Greece oP 27 Mere oy en eg street; ee b. Jag wy Fd terary 
World Office, Nassau street; G. P. Putnam & Oo., Park Place, cm Jobo who 
commissions for the sale. 


{™ The entire collection will be on view three days previous to the sale. 
0c29 
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CHOICE PRIVATE LIBRARY 
OF .. 


BOOKS ON AMERICA, 


AMERICAN HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES, STATE HISTORIES, RARE HISTORICAL 
TRACTS, COLLECTIONS OF VOYAGES AND TRAVELS; 


And Books of all classes relating to the United States, British and Spanish America, the West 
Indies, the Aretic and Pacific Regions, &e., &e. 
ALL IN FINE CONDITION, 


TO BE SOLD BY 


BANGS, BROTHER & C€0., 
‘At the Trade Sale-Rooms, No. 13 Park Row, 
MONDAY, TUESDAY, AND WEDNESDAY EVENINGS, 
November 21st, aaa, and 23d. 


ON 


i Catalogues of the above Valuable Library are now preparing, and will be issued at an ay day. 
men wishing to be Sarniened with copies will please + whom the Auctioneer, or Mr. C. B. Norton, 71 
street Moore, 27 Merchants’ Exc Hanover street ; Mr. Sm. 
Gowans, 178 Fulton street; who will also execute orders to purchase for tleme 
absent from the Sale. 


Gentle- 


o8 tf 





NEW BOOKS. Will be issued immediatety, 


TALPA; 


OR, 
THE CHRONICLES OF A CLAY FARM, 
An Agricultural Fragment, - 
By ©. W. H. 
With an Introduction and American Notes, by 
HON. LEWIS F. ALLEN. 


DANFORTH, HAWLEY & Co, 


Main street, Buffalo, N.Y. 


ABER’S DIFFICULTY OF INFIDELITY ; 


with Ropert Hatw’s celebrated Treatise on MO. 
DERN ea! to which is added, a Catalogue of 
all the Books on the Evidence of Revealed Religion, 


#1. 

Also, Taytor’s ELEMENTS OF THOUGHT. Ki cents, 
O’Meara’s NAPOLEON ; 2 vols., 12mo..2. COLERIDGE’S 
LIBRARY BOGRAPHY. $1.50. ALLYN’s RITUAL CF 
FREEMASONRY, 5. LACON; by C. C. Conton. $1.28, 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 
W. GOWANS, 
178 Fulton street. 





o8 4t jy? 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 
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IN PRESS. 
Will be Ready Next Week. 


NEW STYLE OF 
CHILDREN’S PICTURE Books. 
In Panorama form, enclosed in a Neat Fancy Cover, 

' Unele John’s Panorama Picture Books, 
Tn a new and unique sys. Sts kinds. Handsomely 


Put up in amngen parcels, assorted, 

UNCLE JOHN’S PANORAMA OF EUROPE: 
Price, 25 cents. 

UNCLE JOHN'S NEW PICTORIAL Apr. 
BET. 25 cents. 

UNCLE JOHN’S STORIES OF ANIMALS, 
25 cents. 

UNCLE LE JOHN'S GAMES AND sports 


TNCLE LE JOHN'S PANORAMA OF AMERI. 
CA. 2% cents. 


UNCLE JOHN'S PICTURE ALPHABET 
25 cents. ; 


NEW JUVENILES FOR 1854, 
JUST PUBLISHED, 
AUNT FANNY’S STORIES OF TRAVEIS 
in p Rereee pas aati 48 Engravings from new 


nay Ostructive volume 
r dren ph —_ 4,- By joth extra, 50 cents ; 
gilt edges, 62 ” 


LITTLE CHARLEY'S PICTURE TIOME 


BOOK ; Amusement and 
Instruction for i Rin. Fotks: profusely vibelishet 
wa = in cents; do., do,, gilt 


ALSO, NEW EDITIONS OF 


“HENDERSON & CO’S 


EY» scq-H ews Poce Renton of Juveniles, 
on Paper, and neatly bound in stiff fancy 
e Maa * lease ten Supe 
Put up in dozen parcels, assorted. 
THE BABES IN THE WOODS. A New 
Prose Tale. 12 cents, 
EY NEW PICTORIAL ALPHABET, 


LITTLE CHARLEY’S RHYMES AND JIV- 
GLES. 12% cents. 


LITTLE FRANK AND OTHER STORIES. 


12} cents. 

LITTLE CHARLEY’S PICTURE ALPHA- 
BET. 12} cents. 

LAZY LAWRENCE, by Maria Edgeworth. 
12% cents. 

LITTLE CHARLEY’S CHRISTMAS AMUSE- 
MENTS. 12% cents. 

THE BRACELETS, by Maria Edgeworth. 
12% cents. 

LITTLE CHARLEY’S STORIES OF GREAT 
MEN. 12% cents. 

WASTE NOT; WANT NOT. By Maria 
Edgeworth. 12% cents. 

LITTLE CHARLEY’S GAMES AX) 
SPORTS. 12% cents. 

LITTLE CHARLEY’S COUNTRY WALKS. 
"123 cents. 

The above in cloth binding, 25 cents. 


HENDERSON & CO., ‘PHILADELPHIA, PUBLISII, 


THIS SEASON, 
New Editions of Edgeworth’s Works. 
MORAL TALES. ye Maria ei Bageworth, we 
Gitpaace Mine cloth 18 7B cents ; —, “allt aide vand 
POPU TAR TALES. By Edgeworth, with 


= — a aoe A aw Croome’s designs; one 
* @ cloth, 75 cents ; do., gilt 


bard dy i FIRES Pata arent By Edge 

Borne oy by designs made ex- 

Dresaly. for this ate ad ei 16mo., extra 
cents; te do. git 62 cents. 

WASTE NOT: NOT, ; or, ey on Strings 

to te Bow. Pert vit ee nd With Dlustra- 


Square l6mo., cloth. 


LAZY! LAWRENCE: or, on eer and Idle- 
trasted. By Maria Edgeworth. Cloth, 2% cts. 

THE | GRACELENS, 5for Apnebility and Indus- 
Blegrort. With illustra- 


“If we wished to Be Ma pa n while offering 
amusement, to im eve the Young person: le engaging | the 
attention, Maria orth is our author.” 

C. G. HENDERSON & CO.,, 
Arch and Fifth streets, 
0¢29 2t PHILADELPHIA. 











